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APPENDIX  h 

FORTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  RFPDDT  nc  *rur- 

™B  NATION  OF  TUB  BL.N^H~-^--N  FOR 
PHb  YEAR  ENDED  31st  OCTOBER,  ,912  °R 

Ho.v  R.  A.  Pyne,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Minister  of  Education : 

Beport 

for  the  year  ended  31st  October,  1912.  instruction  of  the  Blind,  Brantford, 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


Brantford,  November,  1912. 


H.  F.  Gaiidin'er, 

Principal. 


The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 

B,JnTPret\ting  th®  forty-first  annual  report  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the 
Blind  I have  to  report  a decrease  of  ten  (from  116  to  106)  in  the  average  attend 
ance  for  the  session  which  ended  in  June,  1912,  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
. .sion  also  a decrease  in  the  total  registration  from  127  to  115.  The  registration 
of  pupils  during  the  twelve  months  of  the  official  year  was  124,  against  137  ,n  the 
preceding  official  year.  At  the  time  of  writing,  I have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain 
lie  promised  statement  with  regard  to  blindness  to  be  compiled  from  the  returns 
of  the  Dominion  census  taken  in  1911,  but  I have  reason  to  believe  that  blindness 
s not  increasing  in  Ontario,  either  relatively  to  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
he  Province,  or  absolutely.  As  there  is  no  effect  without  a cause,  there  are  few 
cases  of  unavoidable  blindness;  readers  who  recall  the  addresses  of  Dr.  Y.  Speyrand 
Dr  Gomn,  on  “Avoidable  Blindness,”  delivered  before  the  Swiss  Central  Union 
at  Zurich,  and  printed  in  my  report  for  1910,  will  understand  that  with  proper  care 
on  the  part  of  physicians,  nurses,  parents  and  employers  the  aggregate  of  blindness 
in  any  civilized  country  can  be  still  further  reduced.  The  report  of  the  last  ex- 
amination of  pupils  by  our  own  oculist  contains  entries  of  3 males  blinded  by  gun- 
shot  wounds,  1 by  a gun  cap,  1 by  gun  shell,  1 by  blasting  powder  (boulders), 

1 by  dynamite  explosion  (stumping),  1 do.  (mining),  1 powder  explosion,  1 burned 
by  lime,  1 cut  with  glass,  1 do.  jack-knife,  1 do.  wire,  1 scalded  by  steam,  12  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum;  1 (female)  head  injured  by  fall,  1 struck  by  stick,  1 wound  by 
file,  1 wound  by  glass,  13  ophthalmia  neonatorum — blindness  in  all  these  cases 
clearly  avoidable,  and  in  most  of  the  other  cases  on  record  probably  so.  Making 
due  allowance  for  the  correctness  of  the  assumption  that  blindness  is  less  prevalent 
than  formerly,  it  is  none  the  less  a fact  that  there  are  many  children  in  Ontario 
who  should  be  in  this  school,  but  are  not.  Some  of  these  T have  heard  of  and 
written  to,  sending  reports  and  other  printed  matter  descriptive  of  the  school  and 
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its  work,  with  application  blanks,  etc.,  and  many  have  been  visited  by  myself  or 
some  other  member  of  the  staff.  These  efforts  are  not  ^^ays  w.thouy-e^  t bu  t 
they  have  proved  fruitless  in  so  large  a proportion  of  instances  that  I am .km* 
times  tempted  to  modify  the  position  I took  m a previous  report  in  opposition  to 


applying  the  provisions  of  the  compulsory  education  law  to  blind  child  rein 


Our  ex- 

penence  in  this  connection  does  not  differ  from  that  of  other  schools.  In  the  report 
of  the  Texas  school,  for  example,  I read  that  “ on  reliable  information,  from  various 
parts  of  the  State,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  present  enrolment  does  not  lepresent 
half  the  number  of  blind  and  partially  blind  children  who  should  attend  this 
school.  A misconception  of  the  character  of  this  Institution,  and  m many  cases 
entire  ignorance  of  its  existence,  have  prevented  many  parents  from  sending  leir 
children  hither.  Again,  the  sentimental  fondness  of  parents  often  keeps  at  home 
their  afflicted  child  without  training  and  without  education.”  ‘‘  Not  only  should 
parents  be  instructed  as  to  their  duty  to  educate  their  blind  children,  but  they 
must  even  be  persuaded  and  induced  to  do  so.  No  amount  of  correspondence  or 
advertising  can  produce  satisfactory  results.” 

With  the  exception  of  an  epidemic  of  measles,  which  lasted  from  January  5th 
to  March  2nd,  the  health  of  the  pupils  was  good,  but  there  was  considerable  sickness 
among  the  teachers  and  officers,  in  some  cases  necessitating  permanent  changes. 
John  Daly,  of  the  farm  staff,  was  off  duty  on  account  of  illness  from  October  20th, 
1911,  and  died  on  April  12th,  1912.  His  place  was  taken  by  M.  Rowley.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Lee,  Kindergarten  teacher,  became  ill  November  24th,  was  removed  to 
her  home  December  30th,  and  died  July  24th.  She  had  been  connected  with  the 
Institution  since  January,  1903,  and  before  that  was  a teacher  in  the  public  schools 
of  Brantford.  During  her  illness,  Miss  Lee’s  classes  were  taken  by  Miss  Roberts, 
and  after  Miss  Lee’s  death  Miss  Muriel  Middlemiss  was  appointed  to  succeed  her, 
assuming  the  duties  on  October  7th.  Miss  C.  Kavanagh,  of  the  literary  staff, 
became  ill  December  15th,  but  happily  recovered,  and  was  able  to  resume  work 
February  27th.  Mrs.  J.  Kirk,  who  had  filled  the  position  of  boys’  nurse  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  was  so  ill  from  December  21st,  that  it  was  apparent  she  would 
not  again  be  fit  for  duty,  and  Miss  Emma  Scace  was  appointed  on  January  1st  to 
take  her  place.  Mrs.  Kirk  was  removed  to  the  home  of  her  daughter  in  Kingston, 
on  January  17th,  and  her  formal  resignation  was  received  on  January  31st.  On  Jan. 
1st  Miss  Catharine  Gillin  died  suddenly  at  her  home  in  Brantford.  She  had  served 
the  Institution  most  efficiently  as  a teacher  from  1884  to  1907.  P.  Bernev,  teamster, 
left  duty,  ill,  January  8th,  and  died  October  14th.  A.  C.  Jackson  was  appointed 
io  the  position  April  12th.  W.  N.  Ilossie,  Bursar,  was  ill  from  March  20th  to 
April  23rd.  Miss  M.  Jones  resigned  as  teacher  of  violin  August  8th,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Arthur  Ostler.  Miss  C.  Roberts,  printer,  resigned  October  31st,  1912. 

Owing  to  the  shortage  in  the  teaching  staff,  the  work  in  the  printing  office  was 
not  carried  on  continuously,  but  two  useful  books  were  printed— a Canadian  His- 
tory, and  Lady  Campbell’s  paper  on  Manners  and  Habits  of  the  Blind,  which  she 
read  at  the  Exeter  convention.  Besides  programmes,  examination  papers,  etc.,  the 
office  also  turned  out  a number  of  old-fashioned  songs  (words  and  music),  with 
which  the  pupils  could  amuse  themselves  in  their  leisure  hours  as  well  as  form  a 
repertoire  to  entertain  their  friends  at  home  in  future  years.  The  titles  of  the 
songs  printed,  and  stitched  in  separate  books,  are: 

Amo,  Amas,  I Love  a Lass;  Auld  Lang  Syne;  Believe  Me,  if  all  those  Endear- 
ing Wg  Charms;  Bonnie;  Bonnie  Dundee;  Clementine:  Come  Back  to  Erin; 
Conun  Through  the  Rye;  Darling  Nellie  Gray;  Dear  Evelina;  Dear  Little 
Shamroc.. , Dixies  Land;  Drink  to  Me  only  with  thine  Eyes;  Dublin  Bay;  Flow 
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Gently,  Sweet  Afton;  Gently  Lead  Us-  (Jin-vL  \v  . , 

God  Save  the  King;  Good  Night  1 adieu-  lit'  " « """f-  1 Deft  Behind  Me; 

Afloat;  Juanita;  Killarney;  Land  o’  the  I eTh'd^'T  Huntin^ower J Em 

Summer ; Loci,  Lomon’;  Lds of  Creltion  Mat  e I e t ^ Last  ftosc 
Cameron  Men;  Marching  through  fwcrii’  \r  -n  - 1 for  Ever;  March  of  the 
Cold,  Cold  Ground;  Meetinl  0f°  he Waters • ■ ““ r ,?ymn;  Massa’s  in  the 

Home:  Nancy  Lee;  Nelson 0( 'anld«  nf?’  t' -f?,  E°lk;  My  0wn  Canadian 
White  and  Blue;  Rock Tin  the  Ste  ? «”  Ehllade>p,Ua;  01d  Black  Joe;  Red, 
K»le  Britannia;  Sailing;  Sally  in  otr  J , 2°  '°  S1«*'  ^ther 

Silver  Threads  among  the  Gold  S ‘n  f?  ’ n n whaahae  W1  Wallace  Bled; 
Spanish  Cavalier;  Star-Spangled  Banner;  Stete  Sotg-The^ Sj. ■ SiweF  h®^ 

0,1  Rhi”e-:  W,‘en  y-  “d  d wS’YotlfSg 

tionsty6  £ 1 f « 

heading  « Entertainments .”  It  will  be  observed  that  1 t S ? ’ Umler  the 

i.  o,e.„  ™„  „„d  Voice  cmmX  sr.  r«: 

seven  grades  of  piano  work  and  in  the  five  grades  of  musical  theorv  t!  • 
hon  in  the  Rudiments  of  Music,  for  which  the  p^plTed  by  “1 

vere  printed  m New  lork  point  and  the  answers  written  in  point  with  slate  and 
stylus,  was  very  satisfactory,  as  was  also  the  test  of  writing  music  from  dictation 

1 edte^f ’t?  US  if°r  *eaflnlS.Rud)meu'ts,  so  that  the  pupil  shall  have  equal  know- 
df  °f,  *'ie  luk  and  tke  P°lnt  notation,  is  not  as  perfect  as  can  be  imagined  but 

mg  the  vmlinncTalf  ^ The  resi°nation  of  Miss  Jones,  after  teach- 
er n!tW  \TB  SeSSI°D’  W3S  greatly  reSretted>  but  the  engagement  of 

Mi.  Ostler  encourages  the  expectation  that  the  pupils  will  not  suffer  from  the 

change.  Miss  Jones  has  gone  to  Toronto  to  continue  her  study  of  her  favourite 
n trument  One  of  our  pupils  took  her  diploma  at  the  Toronto  College  of  Music 
and  three  others  passed  examinations  with  a view  to  the  same  object. 

I have  devoted  considerable  space  in  this  report  to  summaries  of  the  papers 
and  discussions  at  the  conventions  held  at  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  and  Exeter.  England, 
on  behalf  of  work  for  the  blind,  the  object  being  to  awaken  and  sustain  public  in- 
terest,  not  only  m the  efforts  put  forth  in  Europe  and  America  for  the  education 
oi  blind  youth,  but  also  in  the  cause  of  the  adult  blind,  whose  interests  are  much 
better  looked  after  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe  than  in  Canada.  If  our  people 
can  be  got  to  know  the  facts,  they  will  think  and  care  and  act,  as  many  in  Europe 
ave  long  done,  and  as  some  in  the  United  States  are  now  doing.  As  pointed  out 
in  previous  reports,  experience  has  demonstrated  that  blind  adults  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted to  schools  for  blind  children  without  doing  far  more  harm  to  the  children 
than  good  to  the  adults,  but  shops  in  which  the  latter  could  be  taught  and  em- 
ployed would  be  most  beneficial.  By  the  cards  and  key  described  in  former  reports, 
and  which  are  furnished  free  to  all  applicants,  with  the  help  of  any  sighted  friend 
a blind  adult  can  learn  to  read  without  coming  to  school,  but  the  average  man  or 
woman  wants  other  employment  besides  reading,  not  only  for  the  pleasure  of  work- 
ing, but  for  the  money  to  be  earned.  It  is  much  better  for  the  community  as  well 
as  for  the  individual,  that  the  blind  should  be  busy  and  independent  than  that 
they  should  be  idle  mendicants. 

So  many  parents  of  blind  children  hesitate  to  trust  their  little  ones  to  the  care 
of  strangers,  and  therefore  keep  them  at  home  when  they  should  be  at  school,  that 
I feel  justified  in  presenting  the  following  extracts  from  letters  received  during  the 
year,  to  let  them  see  how  others  regard  the  matter : 
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A pupil:  "1  am  anxiously  waiting  for  school  to  open  again.” 

A pupil’s  father:  “I  am  rnnc-h  satisfied  with  my  soil’s  report.  I think  lie 
lias  done  well.” 

A mother:  “We  shall  always  remember  gratefully  your  kindness  to  

while  under  your  care.” 

An  ex-pupil:  “I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for 
sending  yearly  reports  of  the  school,  the  reading  of  which  I enjoy  very  much,  as 
I will  always  be  interested  in  the  work  of  the  O.I.B.  Soon  after  leaving  school 
I obtained  a position  with  as  wareroom  tuner,  with  whom  I am  still  em- 

ployed at  a good  salary.” 

A father : “ While  I am  writing  I might  say  that  I am  very  much  pleased 
with  ’s  progress  during  the  time  she  has  been  under  your  care.  I am  very 

grateful.” 

A pupil’s  parents : “ We  are  very  thankful  to  you  and  her  teachers  for  the 

kindness  given  her,  and  we  hope is  a good  girl.” 

A parent : “ Thanking  you  for  all  the  interest  taken  in  him,  as  he  is  learning 
fast,  and  I hope  he  will  continue  to  like  the  school.” 

A mother : “ Thanking  you  for  your  kindness  and  trouble  and  also  for  the 

good  care  you  have  taken  of .” 

A mother:  “ We  received  your  report  and  thank  you  very  much  for  it.  I have 
read  every  word  of  it;  it  is  always  very  interesting  reading  to  me  . . . Thank 

you  very  much  for  your  care  and  kindness  to  him  in  the  past.” 

An  ex-pupil : “ We  received  the  annual  report  last  week.  It  is  kind  of  you  to 
remember  us  ex-pupils  in  that  way.  It  is  nice  to  know  what  is  going  on  at  the 
school,  though  the  familiar  names  are  growing  fewer  year  by  year.  I was  indeed 
sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Miss  Walsh  and  Miss  Gillin.  They  were  two  of  the 
many  whose  kindness  to  me  during  my  stay  at  Brantford  I shall  never  forget.” 

An  ex-pupil : “ The  annual  report  was,  needless  to  say,  very  much  welcomed. 
Mother  has  read  quite  a bit  of  it  to  us  and  we  hope  to  hear  more  of  it  soon.  Al- 
though I hear  considerable  O.I.B.  news  from  those  of  my  friends  who  are  still  in 
attendance  there,  the  report  a I ways  holds  much  of  interest  that  I do  not  hear  else- 
where. I was  specially  interested  in  the  list  of  those  who  passed  examinations. 
It  is  pleasant  to  see  one’s  old  friends  climbing  up  from  year  to  year.  Hoping  that 
the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  may  continue  to  improve 
under  your  supervision,  and  that  each  year  may  bring  fresh  blessings  for  you 
and  for  the  O.I.B.,  I remain.” 

A mother:  “Just  a few  lines  to  acknowledge  the  annual  report.  We  were 

pleased  to  see was  getting  along  so  nicely  in  her  classes;  also  in  her  music.  I 

must  thank  you  and  the  staff  for  your  kindness  to  her  through  her  illness^  and  Tor 
giving  her  such  good  care.  I think  the  work  she  brought  home  is  love  y. 

A father:  “ I was  very  much  interested  in  the  Year  Book  just  to  hand,  and 
we  both  feel  more  than  glad  our  boy  is  in  such  good  hands  as  your  own  also  we 
trust  you  find  him  a good  boy  and  repaying  you  for  your  trouble  and  care. 

A father:  “ I am  very  much  pleased  with  the  progress  - is  making  at  t 
Institute  and  thank  you  very  much  for  the  kindness  shown  her  there. 

A parent:  “ I beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  repoit  »e  , 

I beg  to  thank  you,  and  particularly  note  the  marks  thereon  re  his  progress  under 

your  supervision,  for  which  I am  delighted. 

A mother:  “I  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness  and  good  care  of  my  little  son 

and  all  at  the  school  who  are  so  patient  in  caring  for  the  blind I pupf  * ,, 

A mother:  “Best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Institution. 
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A mother:  “ 1 hope  I am  not  too  late  to  thank  you  for  sending  me  the  report, 

and  also  your  kindness  to  . She  often  tells  me  how  thoughtful  and  kind  you 

and  your  assistants  are  to  her.” 

A father:  “I  might  say  we  are  thankful  to  you  all  for  being  so  kind  to  — 
when  she  was  sick.” 

An  ex-pupil : “ Many  thanks  for  the  annual  report.  I heard  every  word  of 

it  from  cover  to  cover  and  found  it  quite  interesting,  indeed.  I shall  always  be 

pleased  to  hear  of  the  progress  made  at  the  O.I.B.  I was  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
violin  is  being  taught  there  now.  It  will  be  a great  comfort,  I am  sure,  to  those 
who  have  the  privilege  of  studying  it.” 

A mother:  “I  must  also  thank  you  for  sending  the  report  of  my  little 
daughter;  we  are  all  pleased  with  the  progress  she  is  making  in  all  her  studies; 
also  in  her  health  and  conduct  being  good.  I must  certainly  say  in  all  the  letters 
I have  from  her  she  tells  me  how  happy  she  is;  also  what  a good  time  she  has  at 
school,  so  we  feel  very  grateful  there  is  such  an  institution  for  the  benefit  of  our 
little  daughter.  Thanking  you  again  for  your  kindness  shown  to  her,  I remain.” 

A mother:  “Thanking  you  kindly  for  what  she  has  been  taught  in  your 
school;  she  seems  quite  anxious  to  get  back  again.” 

A mother:  “I  must  say  we  are  very  much  pleased  with  her  report  and  thank 
you  very  much.” 

A mother:  “I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  patience  and  kindness  towards 

since  she  attended  your  school,  which  is  easily  seen  by  the  love  she  has  for 

you,  and  I am  more  than  pleased  with  the  progress  she  is  making  under  the  cir- 
cumstances.” 

A father:  “We  were  so  pleased  with  the  way has  been  getting  along. 

He  has  spoken  in  his  letters  very  satisfactorily  of  the  work  he  is  doing,  and  seems 
to  like  it  very  much.  We  return  many  thanks  to  you  and  to  everyone  that  has 
been  so  good  to  my  dear  boy.” 

A mother:  “Received  his  report  and  think  he  is  doing  real  well  for  the  time 
he  has  been  there.  Wishing  you  every  success  in  your  good  work.” 

A father:  “Thank  you  very  much  for  the  care  you  take  of  him:  speaks 

so  well  of  you  when  he  is  home.” 

Both  parents:  “As  he  is  leaving  the  school  this  session,  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  our  appreciation  of  the  way  in  which  he  has  been  educated, 
and  trust  that  he  will  turn  out  to  be  a credit  to  the  Institution.  Wishing  you  every 
success.”  ° J J 


A mother:  “We  received  your  yearly  report  and  read  it  with  much  interest. 
I assure  you  we  all  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  for  our  blind  child,  knowing 
what  a terrible  blank  his  life  would  be  if  it  were  not  for  the  efforts  of  people  like 
you  and  your  staff.”  ^ ^ 

A farther : “I  also  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  many  kindnesses  shown  my  daughter 
by  yourself  and  your  staff  She  sends  me  nothing  but  praise  for  you  and  the 
teachers  and  I am  extremely  pleased  with  her  report.  Kindly  give  my  thanks  to 
her  teachers  for  their  goodness  to  her.”  ' J 1 

- *»  ,oeis 
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An  ex-pupil  to  the  Trades  Instructor:  “Everything  you  sent  has  proved 

most  satisfactory.  spent  last  Monday  with  me  and  I am  now  in  a position 

to  continue  the  work.  I find  the  model  sent  is  a great  improvement  upon  the  older 
way  of  working.  With  your  timely  help  and  the  assistance  of  some  friends  here, 
I hope  to  be  able  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life.” 

A pupil’s  mother : “ I must  say  has  certainly  improved  since  we  sent 

him  to  the  Institution,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  you;  also  to  his  teachers,  as  he 
likes  being  at  the  Institution.” 

A pupil’s  aunt : " I thank  you  very  much  for  all  you  have  done  for  , 

and  all  that  I hope  you  are  going  to  do  for  her,  as  I hope  this  year  has  just  been 
the  beginning  of  her  school  life  in  Brantford.” 

An  ex-pupil:  “Just  a few  lines  to  thank  you  for  the  Annual  Report,  which 
1 was  very  much  pleased  to  receive.  I appreciate  your  kindness  very  much  in 
remembering  me,  as  I know  you  have  a great  deal  to  think  about.  I am  always 
glad  to  know  what  is  going  on  at  school  and  of  the  improvements  that  are  taking 
place.  I had  planned  to  go  to  Brantford  when  I was  so  near,  but  was  disappointed. 
I hope  to  go  some  time,  as  I would  like  so  much  to  see  you  all  again.” 


Attendance 


The  total  registration  of  pupils  in  the  session  of  1911-12  was  115,  twelve  less 
than  in  the  preceding  session:  at  the  opening  on  September  27th,  1911,  there  were 
104  pupils,  as  compared  with  109  at  the  opening  of  the  preceding  session;  at  the 
close  104,  as  compared  with  115.  Eleven  pupils,  who  were  not  present  at  the  open- 
ing in  September,  arrived  during  the  session  ; six  of  these  were  new;  five  had  been 
in  attendance  previously.  Of  the  eleven  pupils  who  were  present  during  a part  of 
the  session,  but  did  not  remain  until  the  end,  two  males  went  home  at  Christmas 
and  did  not  return ; two  males  left  to  work  at  basket-making ; one  male  proposed 
to  tune  and  canvass,  and  one  male  embarked  in  chicken-raising.  One  female  was 
taken  home  on  account  of  her  mother  being  displeased ; four  females  went  home 
sick,  and  have  since  returned.  Of  the  104  pupils  who  were  present  at  the  close 
of  the  session,  there  were  58  males  and  46  females. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  opening  on  September  25th,  1912, 
was  98,  as  compared  with  104  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1911,  and  104  at  the 
closing  of  the  school  term  on  June  19th,  1912.  Of  those  in  attendance  at  the  close 
of  the  last  term,  85  had  returned ; four  former  pupils  who  were  not  here  at  the  close 
of  the  last  term  had  come  back,  and  nine  new  pupils  had  been  enrolled.  The 
absence  of  the  19  who  left  in  June  and  did  not  return  in  September  is  thus  ex- 


plained:— - . 

One  male  decided  to  prolong  his  vacation  on  account  of  poor  health;  two  males 
remained  away  without  explanation ; one  male  went  into  the  manufacture  of  baskets; 
three  males  expected  to  work  at  tuning;  one  male  proposed  to  undergo  an  operation 
to  preserve  what  sight  he  had;  one  male  was  too  lazy  to  work  and  five  males  were 
kept  from  school  by  the  decision  of  the  railways  to  charge  full  fare  from  the  west. 
One  female  graduated  in  music  and  proposed  to  teach  in  her  home  own , one  was 
detained  by  serious  illness;  one  retired,  being  over  school l age;  one  Save  “ ex^a  ' 
tion,  but  as  her  sight  was  improving,  she  is  probably  attending  . le  P ' 
one  was  kept  at  home  nominally  to  be  present  at  some  family  S0Cia 

The  ages  of  the  new  and  re-admitted  pupils  are  as  follows: 
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Males 


Twenty-five  years  1 

Eighteen  years 1 

Seventeen  years  1 

Twelve  years  1 

Seven  years  1 


Total  males  5 


Females 


Thirty  years 
Twenty-two  years 
Twenty-one  years 
Nineteen  years  . 
Eighteen  years  . 
Sixteen  years  . . . 


Nine  years  ...  - j 

Total  females  8 

Total  males 5 

Total  males  and  females 13 


Pupils  Registered  in  Session,  1911=12 


Name 

Residence 

Barton,  Gustavus  . . . 

. . Kazubazua,  Que. 

Beach,  Sparling  . . . . 

. . Ottawa. 

Burgess,  Lloyd  

. . Princeton. 

Carlson,  Frederick  . 

. .Mope  Station,  B.C. 

Chapman,  Oswald  . . . 

. . Rosseau. 

Chatelain,  Jean  . . . . 

. .Billings’  Bridge. 

Clissold,  Frederick  . . 

. . Mimico. 

Cotter.  James  

. . Ottawa. 

Crew,  William  

. . Toronto. 

Culver,  John  

. . Todmorden. 

Cundv,  John 

. . Regina,  Sask. 

Damude,  Orval  

. . Thorold. 

Derbyshire,  Byron  . . 

. . Athens. 

Derv,  Rosario  

. . Ottawa. 

Duff,  Charles  

. . Banda. 

Eastman,  William  . . 

. . Gelert. 

Everts,  Leo  

. . Wittenburg,  Alta. 

Fenton,  Mills  

. . Allenford. 

Fonger,  Stanley  . . . . 

. . Bruce,  Alta. 

Frayne,  Orville  

. . Forest. 

Garlick,  Walter  . . . . 

. . Ottawa. 

Golz,  Gustav  

..Transcona,  Man. 

Gomm,  William  . . . . 

. . Toronto. 

Graham,  Glen  

. . Birnam. 

Green,  Harold  

. .Winnipeg,  Man. 

Grills,  Ion 

Harvey,  Walter  . . . . 

. . Toronto. 

Hawken,  Howard  . . . 

. . Whitby. 

Higgins,  Thomas  . . . 

. . Toronto. 

Johnston,  Harold  . . . 

. . Brockville. 

Kelland,  Wilbur  

. . Kirkton. 

Kennedy,  Edward  . . 

. . Ottawa. 

Name  Residence 

Landriau,  Valmore  . . . Ottawa. 

Lee,  George  Epping. 

Lott,  Ernest  Brussels. 

Lowe,  Walter  Hamilton. 

McDonald,  Norman  ...Mitchell. 

Murray,  Ancile  Goderich. 

Patterson,  Clifford  Hamilton. 

Paul,  Leonard  Haileybury. 

Pinnoek,  Alfred  Brantford. 

Piper,  Percy  Niagara  Falls. 

Price,  Frederick  Niagara  Falls. 

Raymond,  Walter  Collingwood. 

Rees,  Walter  Steelton. 

Richardson,  Henry  . . . Toronto. 
Richardson,  Robert  . . . Hamilton. 

Rigg,  William  Weston. 

Ross,  Leslie  Unity,  Sask. 

Salter,  Melville  Oshawa. 

Sherman,  Leonard  ....  Taber,  Alta. 
Shillington,  Lloyd  ....  Blenheim, 
Simmons,  Walter  ....  Copper  Cliff. 

Smith,  Joseph  London. 

Steele,  Frederick  Perth. 

Sutherland,  Joseph  ...Sutherland,  Sask. 

Tomlinson,  Roy  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

Vance,  Frank  Toronto. 

Vincent,  Cecil  Crookston. 

Wallis,  Cyril  Toronto. 

Webb,  Harold  Allandale. 

West,  Lionel  Galt. 

White,  Harry  Toronto. 

Yarocki,  Harry  Garland,  Man. 


Ash,  Rachel 

. . Sarnia. 

Bell,  Jessie  

. . Brooklin. 

Bickerton,  Gladys  . . . 

. . Navan. 

Brunsden,  Alma  . . . . 

. . Welland. 

Buss,  Anna  

. . Mille  Roches. 

Catling,  Nellie 

. . Goderich. 

Conybeare.  Nettie  • - 

. . Woodstock. 

Cox,  Winifred  

. . Brantford. 

Crawford,  Annie  . ■ • . 

Cuneo,  Mary  

. . Toronto. 

Darbv,  Alice 

Davidovitz,  Esther  . 

. . Hamilton. 

Davies,  Florence  . . . 

. . Toronto. 

Davison,  Winifred  . . 

. . Griersville. 

Doherty,  Marguerite. . . Peterborough. 

Duciaume,  Eva  Rockland. 

Dunlop.  Maud  Cooper's  Falls. 

Fitzpatrick,  Alta  Wheatley. 

Griffin,  Alice Hawtrey. 

Hawley,  Doris  Winnipeg,  Man. 

I-Ieaphy,  Norah  Ottawa. 

Henrich,  Evelyn  Brantford. 

Piepburn,  Harriet Port  Elgin. 

Hewison,  Betsy  Toronto. 

Hyndman,  Elsie  Norwich. 

Ingram,  Elizabeth  Ottawa. 

James.  Gertrude  Waterford. 

Johnston,  Charlotte  . . Guelph. 
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Name  Residence 

Kaufman,  Blanche  ....  Chatham. 

Lammie,  Amy  Hensall. 

Lammie,  Greta  Hensall. 

Lansdowne,  Norah  ....  Toronto. 

Marsh,  Mary  Holland  Landing. 

McAuley,  Marjorie  . . . Hamilton. 
McEwen,  Geraldine  . . . Radisson,  Sask. 

McQuade,  Ethel  Stratford. 

Miles,  Mildred Toronto. 

Miller,  Susan  Gravenhurst. 

O'Neill,  Mary  Ottawa. 

Rooke,  Emma  Dereham  Centre. 


Name  Residence 

Rusk,  Elizabeth  Barkway. 

Sells,  Kathryn  Dubuque. 

Slay,  Gladys Sarnia. 

Smith,  Effie  Brantford. 

Squair,  Ethel  Williamstown. 

Stearns,  Sarah  Ottawa. 

Stephenson,  Muriel  . . . Collingwood. 
Thompson,  Gladys  ....  Toronto. 
Thompson,  Teresa  ....  Hamilton. 
Woodcock,  Gladys  ....  Toronto. 
Wright,  Elsie  St.  Catharines. 


New  Pupils  at  Opening  of  Session,  1912  = 13 


Name  Residence 

Alice  Brennan  Bothwell. 

Marion  Creiger  Waterford. 

Lillian  Hardwick  Toronto. 

Gertrude  -Tames  (read- 
mitted)   Waterford. 

Charlotte  Johnston  (re-ad- 
mitted)   Guelph. 

Amy  Lammie  (re-ad- 
mitted)   Hensall. 


Name  Residence 

Ellen  Shane Hamilton. 

Gladys  Thompson  (re-ad- 
mitted)   Toronto. 

Frank  Jones  Winnipeg,  Man. 

James  Rankin  Bickford. 

Gordon  Riddell  Toronto. 

Francis  Westcott  Salt  Springs 

Island,  B.C. 

Oscar  Wilker  Tavistock. 


Entertainments 


Throughout  the  session,  the  Tuesday  evening  entertainments  by  the  pupils — ■ 
ten  being  selected  for  each  evening,  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  appeared  on 
the  roll — were  kept  up,  the  audiences  including  pupils,  teachers,  housemaids  and 
other  employees,  with  occasionally  a few  from  outside  the  Institution.  The  pro- 
grammes usually  consisted  of  recitations  and  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  but 
sometimes  a pupil  was  asked  to  give  an  address  on  some  topic  of  temporary  interest, 
and  the  general  effect  was  to  dissipate  stage-fright  and  give  to  the  pupils  that 
self -confidence  which  is  a necessary  part  of  their  equipment  for  life’s  duties. 

On  October  3rd,  1911,  the  Principal  gave  the  pupils  an  account  of  his  vacation 
v isits  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  on  October  10th  he  described  in  detail  his 
visit  to  the  New  York  City  School  for  the  Blind.  On  October  31st,  the  Hallowe’en 
concert  was  held,  with  a volunteer  programme  of  thirty  numbers,  in  which  Leonard 
Paul,  Elizabeth  Ingram,  Gertrude  James,  Boy  Tomlinson,  Esther  Davidovitz, 
Marjorie  McAuley,  Susan  Miller,  Harold  Green,  Gladys  Woodcock,  Betsy  Hewison, 
Marguerite  Doherty,  Edward  Kennedy,  Alice  Darby,  Byron  Derbyshire,  Mary 
Marsh,  Eva  Duciaume,  Sarah  Stearns,  Sparling  Beach,  Muriel  Stephenson,  Nellie 

d^’lgT  “Heaphy,  Ethel  McQuade,  Leslie  Boss,  Norah  Lans- 

downe Teresa  Thompson,  Winifred  Davison,  Mildred  Miles,  Gladys  Slay  Gerald- 
ine McEwen  and  Clifford  Patterson  took  part,  the  usual  Hallowe’en  refreshments 
being  supplied  by  the  Matron. 


of  tl,Ihnl!fh?tmaS  TC6r< LT  giTCn  011  December  19th,  the  Brantford  Courier 
or  the  next  day  reporting  that : — 

every  seat  was  occupied  and  many  had  to  stand  at  ni,,.-  * 

music  hall  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  BUna  \ ^ Chl;lstmas  concert,  held  in  the 
at  eight  o’clock,  Principal  Gardiner  referred  brieflv  to  tTening'f  Commen«ug  promptly 
which  had  been  printed  in  ink  and  in  raiL  lSi  ? contents  of  the  programme, 
quota  of  songs  by  the  kindergarten  children  was  expla,nlng  that  the  usual 

Miss  Lee.  He  welcomed  all  who  were  present  »hPtwSt,  n acc°unt  of  the  il,ness  ot 
Interest  in  the  blind,  or  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  fhe7  -had  come  to  show  their 

educating  and  instructing  blind  children  and  entertainment.  The  problem  of 

«on.  in  Canada  as  well  as  in  other  countries  bSfe  T"  "ocess  of  successful  solu- 

trles’  but  the  more  difficult  problem  of  training 
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and  assisting  those  who  become  blind  in  adult  life  had  not  been  taken  up  in  Canada 
as  it  should  be.  Nine-tenths  of  the  blind  were  too  old  to  attend  school,  and  the  earnest 
eflorts  of  leading  men  and  women  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  were  devoted  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  blind  adults  who,  if  left  uneducated  and  unem- 
ployed, found  life  a weary  burden.  He  read  an  invitation  he  had  received  to  attend 
the  laying  of  a corner  stone  of  ” the  first  Settlement  House  for  the  Blind  in  the  world  ” 
to-day  in  New  York,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  assisted  by  the  Governor  of  New  York,  and  he  longed  for  the  time  when  the 
leaders  of  opinion  in  Canada  would  be  found  doing  similar  work. 

The  first  number  on  the  programme  was  an  organ  solo,  “ Toccato,”  by  Dubois 
played  in  a masterful  manner  by  Jean  Chatelain,  of  Ottawa,  a pupil  of  Mr.  Andrews! 
who  promises  well.  There  were  two  piano  solos,  Borowskl's  " Valse,”  played  by  Esther 
Davidovitz,  of  Hamilton,  and  Concone’s  “ Sweet  Memories,”  played  by  Susan  Miller,  of 
Gravenhurst.  Geraldine  McEwen,  of  Radisson,  Sask.,  and  Harold  Johnston,  of  Brock- 
ville,  pupils  of  Miss  Harrington,  played  a piano  duet,  Engelmann’s  “ Galop,”  winning 
deserved  applause,  and  four  of  Miss  Moore’s  pupils,  Mary  Cuneo,  Ethel  Squair,  Clifford 
Patterson  and  Walter  Simmons,  played  Chaminade's  “ Rigaudon,”  on  an  upright  and  a 
grand  piano,  their  performance  giving  evidence  of  careful  training.  Emma  Roolte,  of 
Dereham  Centre,  contributed  a vocal  solo,  Green’s  “ Beautiful  Land  of  Nod,”  her  sweet 
voice  doing  full  justice  to  the  pretty  song.  The  choral  class,  under  Mr.  Andrews’ 
guidance,  presented  two  part  songs,  “ Yuletide,”  by  Caldicott,  and  a double  number, 
Macfarren’s  “ You  Stole  My  Love,”  and  Pinsuti’s  “ Good  Night,”  in  correct  time  and 
taste,  receiving  many  compliments  for  the  perfection  of  their  work. 

There  were  seven  recitations,  and  all  the  pupils  were  letter  perfect  in  their  memor- 
izing, the  services  of  a prompter  not  being  once  required.  Muriel  Stephenson,  a pretty 
little  maiden  from  Collingwood.  recited  Margaret  Vandegrift’s  “ Dead  Doll  ” most  effec- 
tively. Harold  Green,  from  Winnipeg,  a little  chap  with  a strong  voice  and  super- 
abundant earnestness,  portrayed  the  abused  boy  who  threatens  to  “ go  back  to  grand- 
pa’s,” Mildred  Miles,  of  Toronto,  recited  “ Widder  Green’s  Last  Words  ” with  force  and 
spirit.  Leonard  Sherman,  of  Taber,  Alberta,  gave  one  of  Walt  Mason’s  comical  pieces, 
entitled  " The  Salesman.”  Mary  Cuneo  told  about  the  man  -who  worried  about  the 
earth  falling  into  the  sun,  etc.,  but  was  quite  indifferent  about  his  wife  labouring  over 
the  wash-tub.  Orville  Frayne,  of  Forest,  gave  that  old  favorite,  “ Spartacus  to  the 
Gladiators,”  with  much  fire  and  force,  recalling  to  many  of  his  hearers  their  own  school 
days.  Winifred  Davison,  of  Griersville,  told  a pretty  Christmas  story,  entitled  “ Cart- 
wheels,” the  speaker’s  clear  voice  and  distinct  enunciation  making  it  a pleasure  to  listen 
to  her. 

Before  closing  with  “ God  Save  the  King,”  Rev.  Dean  Brady,  of  St.  Basil’s  Church, 
and  Rev.  A.  Allan,  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  voiced  the  opinion  of  the  audience  with 
regard  to  the  merits  of  the  concert,  and  gave  some  words  of  good  cheer  to  the  pupils 
who  were  going  home  for  Christmas  holidays.  The  Principal  gave  the  pupils  a message 
from  Rev.  Dr.  Mackenzie,  of  Grace  Church,  expressing  his  regret  that  he  could  not  be 
present  because  he  had  to  attend  a meeting  in  the  city,  and  wishing  success  to  all  con- 
nected with  the  institution. 

On  the  evening  of  December  25th,  a Christmas  tree  entertainment  by  the 
pupils  who  had  remained  in  the  Institution  during  the  holidays  was  much  enjoyed, 
each  pupil  receiving  a present  during  an  interlude  in  the  following  programme . 
Piano,  “ Flower  Song,”  Kathryn  Sells ; recitation,  “ Song  of  Sandwiches,”  Harold 
Green’;  piano,  “All  Through  the  Night,”  Walter  Raymond;  recitation,  “How  to 
CatSh  a Beau,”  Elizabeth  Ingram  ; song,  “Face  to  Face,”  Walter  Rees;  piano,  “Boat 
Song,”  Blanche  Kaufman;  recitation,  “The  Middle  Daughter,”  Gladys  Bicker- 
ton:  piano,  “The  Harlequin,”  Leonard  Paul;  chorus,  “Maple  Leaf,”  Girls  and 
Bovs;  piano,  “Consolation,”  Gustavus  Barton;  recitation,  “Uncle  Skinflints 
Present.”  Maud  Dunlop;  piano,  “Rustic  Dance,”  Ethel  Squair;  recitation,  Law 
of  the  Yukon,”  Leslie  Ross;  piano,  “Two  Thoughts,5  Sarah  Stearns;  Christmas 
Carols,  Little  Girls;  recitation,  “Smacking  Match,”  Harriet  Hepburn;  piano, 
“ Sonata”  (Beethoven),  Jean  Chatelain  ; recitation,  “ Swipsey’s  Christmas  Dinner, 
Nellie  Catling;  Christmas  Carols,  Senior  Girls. 

On  the  evening  of  March  14th,  Mr.  S.  Percy  Davies,  of  Bra"tf°rd’  Ca™  ■ ° 
the  Institution  with  his  grnmaphone,  and  gave  a fine  entertammen  to  the  pupils 
in  the  music  hall.  The  singing  of  several  of  the  great  operatic  sta  P 

ticularly  appreciated. 
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As  the  17th  of  March  fell  on  Sunday,  the  memory  of  St.  Patrick  was  honoured 
on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  members  of  the  staff  taking  part  with  the  pupils  in 
the  following  programme:— Recitation,  “Rich  and  Rare  were  the  Gems  she  Wore, 
Mary  Cuneo;  recitation,  “St.  Patrick’s  Day,”  Robert  Richardson^;  recitation, 
“Paddy’s  Courtship,”  Greta  Lammie;  piano,  “Come  Back  to  Erin,”  Miss  E.  A. 
Harrington;  recitation,  “The  Milestone,”  Thomas  Higgins;  chorus,  “Where  the 
Shannon  Flows,”  Little  Girls;  recitation,  “The  Birth  of  Ireland,”  Miss  C.  P. 
Kavanagh  ; vocal  solo,  “ Believe  Me  if  all  those  Endearing  \oung  Charms,  Chailes 
Duff;  address,  “St.  Patrick,”  Winifred  Davison;  chorus,  “ No  rah  Doolan,”  Little 
Girls;  recitation,  “Wearin’  o’  the  Green,”  Susan  Miller;  recitation,  Courting 
in  Kentucky,”  Maud  Dunlop;  chorus,  “ Dear  Little  Shamrock,  Girls;  recitation, 
“McCarthy’s  Widow,”  Orville  Frayne;  recitation,  “Birthday  of  St.  Patrick,” 
Alta  Fitzpatrick;  chorus,  “The  Harp  that  Once  Through  Tara’s  Halls,”  Boys; 
recitation,  “The  First  Eviction,”  Nellie  Catling;  reading,  “Kelly,  Burke  and 
Shea,”  Mr.  P.  J.  Roney;  chorus,  “Killarney,”  Girls;  recitation,  “Father  Prout’s 
Sermon,”  Mr.  H.  F.  Gardiner. 

April  9th,  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Treneer,  a graduate  of  the  Institution,  now  organist 
and  choirmaster  of  St.  Andrew’s  Presbyterian  Church,  Peterborough,  paid  us  a 
visit,  played  for  the  pupils  on  the  piano  and  pipe  organ,  and  gave  an  address,  in 


which  he  recounted  some  of  the  difficulties  he  had  had  to  overcome  before  arriving 
at  his  present  comfortable  position.  Besides  his  church  work  he  has  a large  class 
of  pupils  in  Peterborough.  One  of  his  recitals  in  that  city  caused  the  Examiner 
to  say:  “Mr.  Treneer  proved,  in  his  splendid  programme  of  standard  and  popular 
numbers,  that  he  is  a master  of  his  art.  His  selections  demanded  a delicate  and 
expert  handling,  and  he  had  at  his  command  all  the  necessary  powers  and  qualities 
conducive  of  success.  He  had  not  only  a pleasing  touch,  but  the  intelligence  of 
his  interpretation  made  his  renderings  an  artistic  delight.  As  an  organist,  Mr. 
Treneer  has  many  admirers  in  Peterborough.  There  is  something  in  his  playing 
that  immediately  commands  a sympathetic  interest.  Possessing  a sure,  clear  and 
highly  developed  technique,  his  playing  was  robust,  fresh  and  entirely  free  from 
affectations.”  A correspondent  of  the  same  paper  wrote : — “ I think  that  Mr. 
Treneer’s  performance  last  evening  has  never  been  surpassed  in  this  city  by  a 
resident  organist.  St.  Andrew’s  Church  could  well  afford  to  have  a new  organ 
with  a master  behind  it  like  Mr.  Treneer.” 

April  30th,  the  Girls’  Literary  Club  gave  a “ Longfellow  Night”  in  the  music 
hall,  with  Winifred  Davison,  President  of  the  Club,  in  the  chair.  The  programme 
included,  besides  the  President’s  opening  address,  an  essay  on  “ Longfellow,”  by 
Norah  Heaphy,  four  choruses— a Club  Song  (original),  “Excelsior,”  “The  ViUa^e 
Blacksmith,”  and  “The  Bridge”— one  vocal  solo,  “The  Arrow  and  the  Son<*°” 
by  Ethel  Squair;  a piano  solo,  “In  the  Woods,”  by  Ethel  McQuade;  and  three 
recitations,  “Rabbi  Ben  Levi,”  by  Mildred  Miles;  “The  Children’s  Hour”  by 
Geraldine  McEwen,  and  “ The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,”  by  Gladys  Slay. 

May  3rd,  the  Girls’  Club  had  a banquet  in  the  dining-room,  with  toasts  and 
speeches,  and  a short  address  by  the  Principal  on  “ Votes  for  Women.” 

May  1 Olh  Mrs.  Pero,  of  Milwaukee,  formerly  Miss  Blanche  Teeple,  of  Brant- 
ford, sang  to  the  pupils.  ’ 

May  24th,  the  Principal  gave  an  address  on  the  history  of  the  Roval  family 
and  the  growth  of  the  Empire.  ' y a 7 

May  28th,  the  boys  gave  an  entertainment,  with  Byron  Derbyshire  of  Athens 
presiding.  Besides  the  Chairman’s  address,  there  were'three  choruses  “ The  Harp 
that  Once  in  Tara’s  Halls,”  “Soldiers  of  the  Queen,”  and  “ The  Stein  Son, ”: 
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four  recitations,  “The  Deacon’s  New  Year’s,”  by  Orville  Frayne  “The  Smack  at 
School,”  by  Leonard  Sherman,  “Story  of  the  Standard,  by  Fred.  Steele, ^and 
“Pat’s  Excelsior,”  by  Thomas  Higgins;  two  piano  solos,  Uiopin  s \ aLe,  by 
Clifford  Patterson,  and  “Chant  d’ Amour,”  by  Charles  Duff;  two  organ  solos, 
Dubois’  “ Toccato,”  by  Jean  Chatelain,  and  Dvorad’s  "Humoresque,  by  Charles 

The  closing  concert  of  the  session  was  held  on  June  17th,  the  Brantfoid 
Expositor  containing  the  following  report: — 


Crowded  to  and  far  beyond  the  doors,  was  the  audience  at  the  closing  concert  at 
the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind  last  night,  and  scores  who  wished  to  hear  the  con- 
cert had  to  turn  back  when  they  found  it  impossible  to  wedge  their  way  into  the  music 
hall  Sharp  on  time  as  is  ever  the  rule  at  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Principal 
Gardiner  briefly  welcomed  the  friends  of  the  pupils,  remarking  that  the  work  of  the 
musical  department  only  would  be  exemplified  in  the  programme,  but  much  good  and 
useful  work  had  been  done  during  the  session  in  the  literary  and  industiial  departments 
as  well  as  in  the  musical.  Cheering  reports  of  the  successes  of  ex-pupils  had  been  re- 
ceived and  he  was  delighted  to  see  in  the  audience  such  a large  representation  of  those 
who  had  formerly  attended  the  school. 

The  programme  opened  with  an  organ  selection,  Bach’s  “ Toccata  and  Fugue  D 
Minor,”  played  by  Chas.  Duff,  A.C.G.O.,  in  a manner  to  sustain  his  well-earned  reputa- 
tion. His  mastery  of  the  instrument  was  shown  in  the  quick  changes  of  manual  from 
soft  to  loud,  and  the  clearness  of  the  subject  and  answers  in  the  fugue  was  admirable. 
Mr.  Duff  also  contributed  the  piano  part  in  Grieg’s  “ Concerto,  Op.  16,”  first  movement, 
with  Jean  Chatelain  at  the  second  piano,  and  Johnson’s  Orchestra  accompanying;  and 
he  played  the  concluding  pieces,  “ Chant  d’Amour  ” and  “ Marche  Militaire,”  the  latter 
appearing  to  be  particularly  popular  with  the  audience.  Miss  Ethel  McQuade,  of  Strat- 
ford, who  is  graduating  in  music,  had  for  her  first  number  Liszt’s  “Rigoletto”;  she 
also  played  Mendelssohn’s  “ Concerto,  G Minor,”  second  and  third  movements,  with  that 
daintiness  of  touch  peculiar  to  all  her  work.  Clifford  Patterson,  a Hamilton  youth  who 
has  made  excellent  progress  in  his  organ  work,  played  Crackel’s  “ Grand  Chorus,”  and 
Jean  Chatelain,  of  Ottawa,  gave  “ Moments  Musicales  ” on  the  piano,  and  Bellerly’s 
“ Scherzo  ” on  the  organ.  His  piano  work  was  distinguished  for  its  clear  technique. 
Miss  Emma  Rooke,  of  Dereham  Centre,  was  the  only  vocal  soloist,  but  the  Choral  Class 
gave  two  double  numbers,  Mason’s  “Sweet  and  Low”  and  Benedict’s  “Hunting  Song”; 
also  Gounod’s  “ Night  ” and  Allen’s  “ Dickory  Dock.”  The  intonation  was  clear  and 
the  smoothness  of  the  piano  and  crescendo  effects  was  specially  noticeable. 

Before  the  last  three  numbers  were  given,  the  certificates  and  diplomas  that  had 
been  awarded  by  the  Government  examiner,  Dr.  Albert  Ham,  of  Toronto,  were  presented, 
the  Principal  calling  upon  Mr.  Andrews,  Rev.  Mr.  Mansell  and  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon  to  assist 
in  this  pleasant  exercise.  Mr.  Gardiner  first  highly  commended  the  class  of  forty-eight 
pupils  in  musical  dictation  for  the  correctness  of  the  work  done,  though  no  certificates 
were  awarded  in  this  branch. 

Mr.  Andrews  presented  the  certificates  as  follows: 


Organ.— Grade  2,  Clifford  Patterson.  Grade  3,  Jean  Chatelain,  second-class  honours 
Violin— Grade  1,  Jean  Chatelain,  Susan  Miller,  Ethel  McQuade. 

SlayVOGradelt°UrEmmaaRooi-eValter  Re6S’  second'class  honours;  Lloyd  Shillington,  Gladys 
Practical  Piano  Teaching. — Ethel  McQuade,  diploma 
. wV;^r;  “anSt!;11  s,P°ke  °f  the,  srpwing  excellence  of  the  concerts,  and  the  pleasure 
certificate:  attendlnS  them  dl,rlng  his  stay  in  Brantford.  He  then  presented  the 

Harmony.  Grade  3,  George  Lee,  second-class  honours;  Susan  Miller  second-class 
honours;  Emma  Rooke  Ethe  Squair.  Grade  4,  Clifford  Patterson,  second-class  honours 
,.  Har“ony  aad  Counterpoint.— Grade  4,  Esther  Davidovitz,  Harold  Johnston  Geral' 
dine  McEwen  Sarah  Stearns.  Grade  5,  Jean  Chatelain,  Mary  Cuneo 

Musical  History.— Grade  4,  Esther  Davidovitz,  Harold  Johnston  ™ 

Musical  History  and  Counterpoint-Grade  4 CMord  Patterson  McEwen. 

History  Form.-Gr.do  5,  do.n'ch.K,,  ZuZ,  honours;  M„y 

Dunlop,  Alta  Fitzpatrick,  Ion  Grills,  Betsy  Hewison  Thomas  Hterfn^xr  hof°"rs:  Maud 
Mildred  Miles,  Kathryn  Sells,  Lloyd  Shillington  ’ Gladvs  Sb,vS S ’ N°rahl.Lansd°wne, 
C,„  honours,  E„„  Wright  Orodo  2.  & 
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Haw ley,  N° rah  Heaphy  Harold  Johnston,  Blanche  Kaufman,  George  Lee,  Mary  Marsh 
Susan  Miller,  first-class  honours;  Mary  O'Neill,  Leonard  Paul,  Muriel  Sten  ienson  fn,, 
Yarocki.  Grade  3 Mary  Cuneo,  second-class  honours;  Esther  “ovig Byron  Derby- 
shire  second-class  honours;  Glen  Graham,  Geraldine  McEwen,  first-class  honours  Emma 
Rooke,  Walter  Simmons,  Ethel  Squair,  Sarah  Stearns.  Grade  4,  Clifford  Pattern.? 
second-class  honours.  Grade  5,  Jean  Chatelain,  first-class  honours  Grade  6 Ethel  Me 
Quade,  second-class  honours.  Grade  7,  Charles  Duff,  second-class  honours  ’ 

With  a short  address  on  the  importance  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Andrews  presented  the 
certificates  to  the  following  pupils: 

Rudiments  of  Music.— Grade  1.  Gustavus  Barton,  Gladys  Bickerton  Byron  Derby 
shire,  second-class  honours;  Doris  Hawley,  first-class  honours;  Norah  Heaphy  first-class 
honours;  Blanche  Kaufman,  Geo.  Lee,  first-class  honours;  Mary  Marsh,  second-class 
honours;  Mildred  Miles,  second-class  honours;  Leonard  Paul,  first-class  honours-  Gladys 
Slay,  second-class  honours;  Muriel  Stephenson,  Roy  Tomlinson,  second-class  honours- 
Harry  Yarocki,  second-class  honours.  Grade  2,  Jean  Chatelain,  first-class  honours-  Mary 
Cuneo,  first-class  honours:  Esther  Davidovitz,  first-class  honours;  Winifred  Davison 
first-class  honours;  Charles  Duff,  first-class  honours;  Alta  Fitzpatrick,  second-class 
honours;  Geraldine  McEwen,  first-class  honours;  Ethel  McQuade,  first-class  honours; 
Clifford  Patterson,  Emma  Rooke,  first-class  honours;  Ethel  Squair,  second-class  honours'. 

Toronto  College  of  Music. — The  Principal  called  four  girls  to  the  platform  and  pre- 
sented to  them  the  testimonials  and  diploma  awarded  by  the  Toronto  College  of  Music, 
where  they  had  recently  passed  examinations.  These  consisted  of:  Ethel  McQuade’ 
diploma,  A.T.C.M.,  and  third  year  examination  testimonial,  first-class  honours;  Esther 
Davidovitz.  senior  second  year;  Geraldine  McEwen,  first  year  piano,  first-class  honours; 
Susan  Miller,  first  year  piano,  first-class  honours. 

The  audience  joined  heartily  in  singing  “ God  Save  the  King  ’’  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  programme,  and  there  were  many  expressions  of  satisfaction  at  the  excellence  of 
the  entertainment. 


October  1st,  1913,  the  Principal  gave  the  pupils  an  account  of  his  vacation 
trips  to  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  and  to  Cochrane  in  Northern  Ontario. 

October  31st,  the  Hallowe’en  concert  was  held,  with  an  excellent  programme 
of  twenty-eight  numbers. 

Our  pupils  had  a few  opportunities  to  perform  in  other  cities.  The  Montreal 
Star  of  February  17th  reported  that — 


a large  audience  assembled  in  the  Windsor  Hall  last  night  to  hear  the  pianoforte  recital 
given  by  the  blind  boy  pianist,  Master  Charles  Duff.  The  programme  was  a compre- 
hensive one,  starting  with  Beethoven's  “Appassionata  Sonata,”  and  including  some  of 
the  more  popular  pieces  of  such  composers  as  Chopin,  Liszt  and  Moszkowski.  This  is 
the  sort  of  occasion  where  one  is  almost  barred  from  criticism,  even  allowing  that  the 
unhappy  deprivation  of  one  sense  activates  the  remainder  to  an  unwonted  pitch  of 
nervous  acumen.  The  repertoire  of  the  blind  must  necessarily  be  a terribly  limited 
one,  apart  from  the  gift  of  improvisation  which  naturally  has  no  place  on  a concert 
platform.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  infinite  credit  of  Mr.  Charles  Duff  that  he  was  able 
to  give  so  sound  and  musicianly  an  interpretation  to  the  pieces  he  played.  Through 
the  natural  limitation  of  his  choice  of  pieces,  Mr.  Duff  was  perforce  obliged  to  fall  hack 
upon  some  of  the  more  hackneyed  compositions.  It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  worthy 
of  praise  that  he  was  able  to  emerge  from  an  ordeal  of  comparison  with  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  present  day  with  sufficient  credit  to  provoke  the  hearty  applause  of  the 
audience.  Gifted  with  a delicate  touch  and  a knowledge  of  tone  value,  the  performer 
was  at  his  best  in  soft,  legato  passages.  Technical  difficulties  were  overcome  in  the 
most  wonderful  manner.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Master  Duff,  while  hai id lj  b e: l g 
a prodigy  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  is  a pianist  who  will  always  lepay  a healing. 


Thomas  Kennedy,  a former  pupil,  assisted  Ethel  McQuade  at  her  graduating 
recital  in  the  concert  hall  of  the  Toronto  College  of  Music  on  February  36th 

The  Stratford  Beacon  of  October  17th,  1913,  contained  the  following  report;— 


ars 

tion  for  the  Blind,  last  evening  delighted  Vu0  handicap  under  which  she 

ha!  beerne^a"cdaSH!r°repertoiferonanst  evening  embraced  a wide  range,  and  the  severs, 
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hni^  pxcenenf  Miss  Mildred  Miles,  a present  student  at  the  Institution,  proved  to 
be  a finished  elocutionist,  and  her  two  contributions  to  the  programme  added  much. 
Miss  Miles  possesses  the  dramatic  instinct  to  a marked  degree  and  pleased  the  audience, 
the  recitation  Changing  Colours,”  giving  her  a splendid  opportunity  to  display  her 
talent  All  in  all,  the  programme  was  a most  enjoyable  one  not  only  for  the  pleasure 
derived  from  the  several  numbers  on  the  programme,  but  also  from  the  practical 
demonstration  of  the  splendid  work  being  accomplished  by  the  Ontario  Institution  foi 
the  Blind.  . . . Particular  interest  naturally  centred  on  Miss  McQuade,  a grand- 

daughter of  Mrs.  C.  McQuade,  this  city,  and  her  many  friends  were  highly  delighted 
at  her  showing  of  last  night.  Mr.  Compton,  organist  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  acted  very 
acceptably  as  accompanist  for  the  vocal  numbers. 


Pittsburgh  Convention 

I attended  the  twenty-first  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  held  at  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  June  25-28,  1912.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day, 
under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  teachers,  I visited  the  great  Carnegie  Library, 
Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  located  a few  blocks  from  the  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Later,  I inspected  the  main  building  used  for  school  purposes,  and  the  separate 
buildings  in  the  rear  utilized  for  the  Kindergarten,  the  gymnasium  and  swimming 
pool,  the  heating  plant  and  laundry,  and  the  workshop,  and  found  all  of  these 
admirably  equipped  for  their  respective  purposes. 

The  meeting  in  the  evening  was  opened  with  a performance  on  the  organ  by 
Miss  Lucille  Walter,  a pupil  of  the  Pittsburgh  School,  followed  by  prayer  offered 
by  Dr.  Rudolph  I.  Coffee.  Addresses  of  welcome  were  given  by  Hon.  H.  Kirke 
Porter,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pittsburgh  School,  and  Prof. 
John  A.  Brashear,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Corporators,  both  of  whom  showed 
not  only  keen  interest  in  the  case  of  the  blind,  but  also  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
various  problems  that  confront  the  educators  of  the  blind. 

The  presidential  address  of  Superintendent  Lucas,  of  the  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
School,  was  practical  and  suggestive,  and  his  conduct  in  the  chair  throughout  the 
sessions  was  beyond  criticism.  After  the  formal  proceedings  in  the  chapel,  there 
was  a reception  in  the  parlors,  which  gave  the  delegates  an  opportunity  to  meet 
many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Pittsburgh,  as  well  as  to  extend  acquaintance  with 
one  another. 


At  the  foienoon  session  on  Wednesday,  Frank  M.  Driggs,  Superintendent  of 
the  Ogden,  Utah,  School,  read  a paper  on  the  topic,  “ To  what  extent  should  the 
education  of  our  pupils  be  vocational  ?”  He  read  extracts  from  many  letters  re- 
ceived from  other  superintendents,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  and  summed  up 
AS  tr>  r>WQ  • — . 


f7h.eJuroblel1?  of  educating  our  pupils  so  that  they  will  be  producers  and  not  narasites 
an  d'^not  'dependent 6 soS  that  only,  so  tha* 

that  they' 'happy ''and' tluseful  peoplle,nis0indeed°aSproblemWOr"ly  Cittee“8^  S° 

ing  th e^ ha nd  'the6 b ead  IZ °Z TsS'  i0™??  0t  traia' 

man,  but  to  make  a handy  and  proficient  individual  I shouVd'^enrli  '*!  m?ke  a trades' 
of  education  and  development,  not  as  preliminary  to' carnent.rv'  '?  i°,yd.  as  a means 
not  to  make  a weaver,  so  much  as  an  industrious  7'u  1 sh°uld  §lve  weaving, 

when0tLyTeave'usgIViet  win  nofdo' m tTeaf aUaffi  fTrU'  do{"t  Hv^S.6  I°n 'the 
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first  place,  practically  none  of  our  pupils  know  what  particular  vocations  they  are  adapted 
foi , not  what  they  wish  to  follow.  They  are  too  young  to  decide,  and  too  inexperienced 
to  know,  They  may  think  they  want  to  be  musicians,  piano-tuners,  teachers,  lawyers, 
or  business  men,  and  even  think  so  strongly  as  to  make  a start  toward  some  goal! 
Circumstances,  growth  and  knowledge,  coming  with  the  quickly  passing  years  in  school, 
soon  destroy  their  air  castles,  and  they  change  their  minds  and  soon  wish  to  enter 
entirely  different  avenues. 

First,  all  pupils  should  receive  instruction  in  various  lines  of  handicraft,  for  the 
educative  value  to  mind,  hand  and  heart;  in  other  words,  the  training  of  the  hand,  the 
cultivation  of  industrious  habits  and  the  happiness  derived  from  actually  producing 

something. 

Second,  the  amount  of  vocational  training  must  depend  upon  the  individual  pupil, 
his  mental  capabilities,  initiative  and  adaptability  to  such  instruction,  as  well  as  local 
and  home  environments  and  conditions. 

Third,  every  pupil  should  receive  careful  and  individual  consideration,  and  should 
be  encouraged  to  specialize  as  far  as  possible  along  those  lines  of  activity  his  particular 
ease  seems  to  demand. 

Fourth,  we  should  follow  up  our  pupils  after  they  leave  school  or  graduate,  seek 
to  direct  and  help  them  to  get  properly  launched  where  possible. 

Fifth,  a complete  and  accurate  list  of  all  graduates  and  ex-pupils  and  other  blind 
persons  should  be  kept,  so  that  deductions  may  be  drawn  therefrom  to  guide  us  in  our 
work.  These  records  could  be  made  of  great  value  in  determining  the  best  course  to 
follows  and  often  would  influence  other  blind  pupils  in  their  choice  of  a vocation. 

Sixth,  the  atmosphere  of  every  school  should  be  to  inspire  the  pupils  to  love  work, 
to  be  workers  and  to  be  useful.  The  vocational  atmosphere  of  every  school  should  extend 
far  enough  to  make  every  child  know  that  busy  hands  make  happy  hearts,  and  that  the 
faithful,  efficient  work  of  head  and  hand  brings  home  success  and  happiness. 


Miss  Harriet  A.  Lounsbury,  of  the  Batavia,  New  York,  School,  read  a paper 
on  “ What  should  be  the  aim  in  the  education  of  the  blind  girl,  and  how  should 
this  differ  from  that  of  the  blind  boy?”  These  are  some  of  her  points: 


Two  of  three  blind  girls  are  the  victims  of  mistaken  kindness  of  parents  and  friends. 
Here  the  physical  trainer  has  a duty  to  perform. 

Systematic  gymnasium  work  has  splendid  effect  on  mind  and  morals. 

A girl  needs  the  instruction  and  companionship  of  a genuine  woman— one  with 
enough  evident  force  of  character  to  make  her  want  to  choose  the  best— mingled  with 
a certain  amount  of  teaching  by  men  instructors.  , , . . 

Teachers  should  be  broad  minded;  the  pupil,  for  lack  of  books  and  privileges,  is 
closely  confined  to  the  views  of  her  teachers.  ,,,  , 

The  pupil’s  memory  should  not  be  overtaxed;  the  ancient  tradition  that  the  blind 
have  more  perfect  memory  than  those  who  see  is  to  blame.  The  time  comes  when  verbal 
memory  should  give  way  to  logical  memory. 

Teach  the  pupils  the  branches  pertaining  to  the  household  but 

Music  recommended,  not  only  for  the  training  of  the  mind  and  artistic  sense,  bu 

for  the  pleasure  of  the  learner.  

Do  away  with  any  objectionable  mannerisms  and  any  conceit. 

Praise  neatness  in  dress,  good  table  manners  and  modulated  voice. 

Mr.  Driggs’  paper  was  discussed  by  Superintendent  George  S.  Wilson,  of  the 
Indiana  School,  who  commended  the  points  made;  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer  o m 
Maryland  School,  who  advised  teaching  trades  between  the  ages  o W “d  18,  and 
keeping  the  boys  in  school  for  that  purpose  after  they  were  fairly  well  grounded 
in  the  literary  branches;  by  Mr.  C.  E.  F.  Campbell  of  Ohio .who  made  - 
a full  day’s  work,  or  at  least  half  a day.  He  considered  an  hour  a week  at  tuning 

" .1  the  North  Colin,  Seh.ol  opened I the 

discussion  on  Miss  Lounsbury's  paper, tend  w,< ■ f’ ^““MMSUchrLtll  and 

the  limitations  of  the  blind  should  be  recognized  by  themselves  y 
'"“More  the  neon  adjournment  the  Standing  Committees  were  appointed.  I 
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was  made  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  the  duties  of  which  position 
were  not  specially  onerous. 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Holmes,  of  Massachusetts,  reported  on  the 
progress  of  the  movement  for  uniform  type  for  the  blind,  and  Mr.  Campbell  spoke 
on  “ Vi  ork  for  Women.”  An  early  adjournment  gave  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  an 
automobile  ride  through  the  parks  and  residence  sections  of  Pittsburgh,  generous 
citizens  contributing  their  cars  and  acting  as  escorts  for  the  delegates! 

There  was  much  disappointment  at  the  inability  of  Superintendent  B.  B. 
Huntoon,  of  the  Kentucky  School,  to  attend  the  Convention.  He  was  on  the  pro- 
gramme for  a paper  on  the  “History  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind.” 

In  the  evening  there  were  three  Round  Tables.  The  first,  with  Miss  Alice 
M.  Lane,  of  Massachusetts,  as  leader,  discussed  “ Pencil  writing;  spelling;  number.” 
Miss  Lane  had  come,  fortified  with  many  specimens  of  good  pencil  writing  by  the 
blind,  but  as  at  former  Conventions,  there  were  some  who  opposed  this  line  of 
teaching,  and  I took  the  opportunity  to  repeat  the  arguments  in  favour  of  pencil 
writing  which  I had  advanced  at  Boston,  at  Indianapolis  and  at  Little  Rock  Con- 
ventions. 

A second  Round  Table  discussed  “ Piano-tuning,”  with  Mr.  Edward  G.  Roberts, 
of  the  Ohio  School,  as  leader.  At  the  third  table,  Miss  Gertrude  Pyle,  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh School,  led  the  discussion  on  “ Domestic  Science.” 

At  the  Thursday  morning  session.  Principal  Burritt,  of  the  Overbrook,  Penn., 
School,  read  a paper  on  “ The  expanding  view  of  the  field  for  service  of  our  special 
schools.”  He  voiced  the  thought  of  many  of  the  superintendents  of  the  schools 
for  the  blind,  that  it  is  not  enough  to  train  blind  people  to  pass  certain  examinations, 
or  to  give  them  academic  training  equal  to  what  the  public  schools  give,  but  that 
the  supreme  test  of  the  school  training  as  whether  it  fits  , the  pupils  to  take  an 
honourable  place  in  the  world  outside.  Moreover,  the  most  efficient  school  gives 
a helping  hand  to  the  graduates,  especially  when,  at  the  beginning  of  their  careers, 
they  start  out  for  themselves. 

I read  the  following  paper  on 


“ How  Best  May  We  Implant  That  State  of  Mind  Which  Leads  to  Success”? 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  defined  success  “in  its  vulgar  (that  is,  popular)  sense, 
as  “ the  gaining  of  money  and  position.”  There  are  other  definitions  of  the  word, 
but  this  one  is  good  enough  for  present  use,  since  the  main  object  of  the  various 
enterprises  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  the  blind  is  to  make  them  useful,  inde- 
pendent  and  contented,  to  which  end  the  gaining  of  money  is  essential.  The 
subject,  as  assigned  to  me  for  brief  consideration,  repudiates  by  implication  the 
idea  that  success  may  be  attributable  to  luck  or  chance,  and  suggests  l lat  a s a e 
of  mind  ” may  at  least  assist  in  its  attainment.  What  are  the  constituent  elements 
of  that  state  of  mind?  Self-respect,  founded  on  one’s  willingness  to  work,  on 
the  consciousness  of  one’s  ability  to  do  good  and  useful  work,  on  pride  in  the 
quality  of  one’s  work.  A man  of  clean  life— “ he  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a pure 
heart ’’-decent  in  conduct,  careful  in  language,  pure  in  thought,  respects  hmis  f 
as  he  is  respected  by  others.  The  fraud,  the  pretender,  the  hypocrite  is  m 
long  run  estimated  at  his  true  value.  “ Know  then  thyself ; presume  not  God  to 
scan,”  and  never  have  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  the  acquaintance, 
independent  mind”  dislikes  to  be  under  obligation  to  another  for  anyttnng  he  can 

do  for  himself;  if  mankind  is  composed  of  three  classes-workers  beggars  and 

thieves-his  place  is  in  the  first  class,  and  it  is  “up  to  him  to  prove  to  himseit 
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and  to  the  world  that  there  is  where  he  belongs.  Ambition  to  excel  is  an  important 
ingredient  in  the  “state  of  mind  determination  to  overcome,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  disability  caused  by  the  deprivation  of  sight.  This  does  not  involve  any  con- 
tention that  blindness  is  not  a disability,  any  foolish  pretence  that  one  can  do  any- 
thing better  without  sight  than  with  sight,  the  ostrich  does  not  aveit  danger  by 
hiding  his  head  in  the  sand.  There  are  as  many  grades  of  ability  among  the  blind 
as  among  the  sighted;  one  can  succeed  where  another  is  sure  to  fail,  but  each 
can  by  trial  find  the  sphere  in  which  he  is  able  to  excel,  and  in  that  line  of  effort  he 
has  only  to  do  his  best.  Unthinking  sighted  people  assume,  and  express  ad  nauseam. 
the  offhand  opinion,  that  what  one  blind  person  does  all  blind  persons  can  do. 
Jones  is  a successful  music-teacher  or  piano-tuner,  therefore  Smith  who  resembles 
Jones  in  no  respect  except  in  the  fact  that  both  are  blind  whose  abilities  and 
tastes  are  so  dissimilar  to  the  abilities  and  tastes  of  Jones  that  one  migni  as  fairly 
compare  President  Taft  with  the  man  who  blackens  his  shoes  (both  having  excellent 
eyesight)— therefore  not  only  Smith,  but  Brown  and  Robinson,  and  all  other  blind 
men  should  be  music-teachers  or  piano-tuners ! We  who  are  blind,  or  who  have 
given  much  attention  to  the  problems  connected  with  blindness,  know  how  non- 
sensical such  assumptions  are,  and  it  is  one  of  our  chief  anxieties  that  every  blind 
person  should  find  his  or  her  proper  niche.  Properly  located,  agreeably  and  re- 
muneratively employed,  the  blind  man,  as  well  as  his  sighted  brother,  acquires  the 
self-confidence  which  develops  into  self-respect.  Let  the  blind  neither  envy  the 
sighted  nor  despise  them.  Be  as  like  them  as  possible.  Remember  that  neat 
appearance,  tidiness  in  dress,  a correct  carriage,  the  absence  of  distinctive  habits 
are  items  which  collectively  form  the  basis  of  public  opinion  concerning  the  blind. 
The  person  who  knows  that  his  clothes  are  brushed  and  his  shoes  blackened  before 
he  goes  upon  the  street;  who  knows  that  the  words  are  correctly  spelled  before  he 
mails  a letter ; who  has  sufficient  general  culture  to  keep  up  his  end  in  conversation, 
and  mingle  with  people  of  culture  without  embarrassment — who  is,  in  short,  a 
man,  not  a freak — will  not  lack  the  self-respect  required  to  produce  the  state  of 
mind  which  conduces  to  success. 

What  can  the  teachers  and  officers  of  our  Institutions  do  to  implant  and  culti- 
vate the  desired  state  of  mind  ? They  can  emphasize  at  every  suitable  opportunity 
the  distinction  between  the  self-confidence  which  is  necessary  for  success  and  self- 
conceit,  which  leads  to  disappointment  and  failure.  The  former  is  a preventive 
of  morbidness  and  discouragement,  that  “state  of  mind”  which  causes  one  to  lie 
down  and  wait  for  somebody  to  come  along  and  pick  you  up;  the  latter  is  mainly 
due  to  ignorance  of  the  actual  conditions  existing  in  the  world  of  business,  and,  if 
firmly  fixed,  it  can  only  be  cured  in  the  school  of  experience,  where  one  finds  that 
he  must  “ make  good  ” before  his  merits  and  abilities  will  be  recognized.  Possibly, 
the  blind,  as  a class,  have  more  excuse  for  self-conceit  than  the  sighted  of  the  same 
age.  The  blind  have  less  opportunity  to  mingle  with  the  world  during  their  years 
m school,  and  they  hear  visitors  describe  their  commonplace  achievements  as  “ won- 
derful. But,  comparing  what  I have  seen  and  heard  of  the  blind  in  intimate 
association  during  the  past  nine  years  with  what  I remember  of  the  undergraduates 
and  graduates  of  sighted  colleges  of  forty  years  ago,  I would  hesitate  to  ascribe 
an  extra  proportion  of  self-conceit  to  the  blind  student.  Hard  knocks  or  hunger 
to  LThif  sighted  egotist  on  his  proper  level,  but  we  want  the  blind  youth 

III  ed  T Wl  h°Utihe  Se/ere  c1lsciP,ine  that  may  be  only  wholesome  for  the 
sighted  It  is  our  duty,  then,  to  give  to  the  blind  student  a clear  and  correct  idea 

of  what  he  will  have  to  encounter  after  he  leaves  school.  He  must  be  taimlit  the 
°f  * d0"*r-  He  ‘here  „„  difficulties tata.tSS  S 
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what  those  difficulties  are.  Ho  must  understand  that  in  the  world  of  commerce 
and  industry  slipshod  methods  and  inferior  products  will  not  be  accepted,  with 
blindness  as  their  apology.  While  encouraging  the  blind  student  by  narrations  of 
the  successes  of  others  who  are  blind,  a fair  and  just  recital  of  the  labour  and  patience 
and  perseverance  by  which  success  was  attained  in  each  case  must  not  be  omitted. 
And  let  the  blind  youth  be  assured  that  his  friends  and  instructors  will  watch  his 
career,  rejoicing  in  his  success  or  sorrowing  over  his  failure,  and  always  anxious 
to  give  him  a lift  or  a fresh  start  if  he  is  worthy. 

These  things  cannot  be  made  a possession  of  the  pupils  in  a day,  or  a week, 
or  a year.  They  must  be  impressed  individually,  as  well  as  collectively.  First, 
get  the  pupils  into  a state  of  mind  in  which  they  will  know  that  the  main  object 
in  life  of  those  to  whose  care  they  are  intrusted  is  to  do  them  good,  to  make  them 
good,  and  to  fit  them  to  make  good.  It  must  be  true,  or  the  pupils  will  not  believe 
it.  It  must  be  constant,  not  spasmodic.  Talk  to  them  as  to  members  of  a family, 
in  which  the  interest  of  one  is  the  interest  of  all.  Let  them  know  the  reason  of 
every  order  or  direction,  so  they  will  see  that  restrictions  are  designed  for  their 
benefit,  and  not  framed  to  indicate  or  illustrate  the  superintendent’s  authority. 
As  in  the  family  circle,  a member  can  talk  freely  of  subjects  which  it  would  be 
treason  to  mention  outside  of  that  circle,  so  matters  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  blind 
can  be  discussed  in  a free  and  friendly  manner  at  roll-call  or  reading  hour,  when 
no  outsiders  are  within  hearing.  I place  most  reliance  upon  the  private,  confi- 
dential conversations  with  pupils,  in  which  they  are  encouraged  to  tell  their  wishes, 
hopes  and  aspirations,  and  are  given  the  benefit  of  whatever  my  own  experience 
and  observation  enable  me  to  suggest.  Advice  given  in  this  way  must  be  sug- 
gestive, rather  than  authoritative.  The  pupil  may  or  may  not  regard  the  super- 
intendent as  a man  who  “ knows  it  all,”  but  woe  unto  the  superintendent  who  thinks 
of  himself  in  that  wa}r,  or  who  has  the  air  of  expecting  others  to  take  him  at  that 
valuation.  When  we  cease  to  learn  we  become  unfit  to  teach.  With  time  and 
patience  and  sympathy,  one  can  get  a pretty  fair  idea  of  the  capabilities  of  each 
pupil — of  his  strong  points  and  his  weak  points — the  dangers  to  be  avoided,  the 
probabilities  of  success  or  of  failure,  before  it  is  time  for  that  pupil  to  leave  the 
school.  And  if  the  pupil  has  confidence  in  him— confidence  based  on  deeds  as  well 
as  words — the  superintendent  can,  in  the  course  of  years,  remove  many  delusions, 
replacing  them  by  accurate  knowledge  of  facts  such  as  form  the  chief  chapter  in 
the  life-story  of  a blind  man  or  woman,  and  thus  inducing  that  state  of  mind  which 
helps  to  bring  about  success. 

Mr  C F F.  Campbell,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  followed  with  an  address  on  the 
same  topic,  in  the  course  of  which  he  complimented  me  on  my  success  in  keeping 
in  friendly  touch  with  pupils,  parents  and  ex-pupils,  as  shown  m their  letters  in- 
corporated in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Ontario  Institution,  and  also  on  my  facility 
in  making  friends  of  all  the  young  people  attending  the  conventions  for  the  first 


tlm6In  the  afternoon  the  members  of  Convention  were  shown  through  the  great 

iron  and  steel  works  at  Homestead.  , „ , ,<  M i 

The  evening  Round  Tables  dealt  with  “ The  Montessor.  method  and  Man  a 
training  and  object  teaching.”  As  I was  kept  busy  with  committee  work  I could 
not  be  present  at  either  of  these,  but  I found  a chance  to  examine  the  Montessor 

‘PWTL  Frid.,  morning  -ion. 

the  Blind,  Macon,  Georgia,  read  a splendid  paper  on  G p e 

should  we  aim  to  follow  that  of  the  local  public  schools” ; and  Mr.  Carroll  G. 
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Superintendent  of  Schools,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  gave  an  addiess  on  the  prac- 
ticability of  attempting  to  educate  children  having  sensory  defects  with  normal 
children.”  The  length  of  these  precluded  discussion. 

In  the  afternoon  reports  of  committees  were  received.  The  draft  of  a new 
constitution  was  submitted  and  discussed,  but  not  adopted. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  next  two  years : — 

Edward  E.  Allen,  President,  Boston,  Mass;  John  E.  Ray,  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Raleigh,  North  Carolina;  Thomas  S.  McAloney,  Second  Vice-President, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  W.  B.  Wait,  Corresponding  Secretary,  New  York  City,  N.Y. ; 
George  D.  Eaton.  Recording  Secretary,  Vinton,  Iowa;  F.  II.  Manning,  Treasurer, 
Talladega,  Ala. 

Executive  Committee : Frank  M.  Driggs,  Chairman,  Ogden,  Utah ; Edward 
E.  Allen,  ex  officio,  Boston,  Mass.;  Miss  Harriet  A.  Lounsbury,  Batavia,  N.Y. ; 
George  F.  Olipliant,  Macon,  Ga. ; II.  F.  Gardiner,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Superintendent  and  Mrs.  McAloney  were  complimented  and  thanked  for  the 
excellence  of  their  arrangements  for  the  entertainment  of  the  delegates,  and  the 
Convention  adjourned. 

Exeter  Conference 


Since  the  publication  of  last  year’s  annual  report,  in  which  brief  reference 
was  made  to  the  Third  Triennial  International  Conference  on  the  Blind,  held  at 
Exeter,  England,  July  3rd-7th,  1911,  I have  received  the  delayed  report  of  that 
meeting. 


Miss  E.  W.  Austin,  Secretary  and  Librarian  to  the  Incorporated  National 
Lending  Library  for  the  Blind,  read  a paper  on  “ Libraries  for  the  Blind,”  which 
was  very  thoroughly  discussed. 

Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill,  Principal  of  the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Leatherhead, 
addressed  the  Convention  on  “Teachers  of  the  Blind:  their  training,  qualifications 
and  reasonable  prospects  of  employment.”  He  quoted  from  Canon  Daniel : “ The 
true  test  of  a system  of  education  is  not  the  number  of  geniuses  produced  under 
it,  but  what  it  does  for  the  child  of  average  capability  and  application.”  From 
Dr.  Fitch : “ In  the  case  of  a schoolmaster,  as  in  that  of  the  priest  or  of  the  states- 
man, mind  and  character  have  to  be  influenced;  and  it  is  found  that,  in  the  long 
run,  nothing  can  influence  character  like  character.”  “But,”  said  Mr.  Hill,  “I 
am  most  anxious  not  to  appear  to  minimize  the  value  of  personal  literarv  attain- 
ments in  the  teacher.  I have  spoken  first  of  the  individuality  of  character  because 
I am  assured  that,  given  every  other  qualification,  with  the  absence  of  this  the 
teachePs  work  must  be  a failure.  But  having  said  that,  I hasten  to  state  that 
every  teacher  should  give  earnest  attention  to  the  stock  of  his  personal  knowledge, 
so  that  he  may  be  equipped  to  offer  food  of  such  a nature  as  will  satisfy  the  most 
voracious  intellect  which  may  be  committed  to  his  care.  It  is  a most  serious  handi- 
cap to  a teacher  if  there  exists  an  insufficiency  of  knowledge  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
jects he  has  to  teach.  It  hampers  both  him  and  his  pupils.  More  than  once  I have 
witnessed  a teacher  edging  round  a subject  to  cover  his  own  personal  ignorance, 
with  the  effect  of  producing  a nervousness  and  lack  of  assurance  which  are  verv 
quickly  discovered  by  the  pupil,  who  therefrom  develops  a feeling  of  doubt  and 
absence  of  confidence,  which  are  fatal  to  the  best  relationship.” 

Discussing  the  paper,  Mr..  W.  H.  Illingworth,  of  Manchester,  named  the  fol- 
owmg  essential  qualifications  m a teacher  of  the  young  blind : “ Enthusiasm  for 
the  work,  originality,  power  of  adaptation  to  the  child  mind,  infinite  patience  and 
perseverance,  bright  and  cheerful  personality,  polite  manner,  common  sense.” 
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Recommending  “ the  careful  study  of  the  individuality  and  character  of  each 
pupil,”  and  deprecating  “ the  existing  cast-iron  system  of  codes  and  regulations, 
which  would  seem  to  infer  that  all  children  are  cast  in  the  same  mould,  both  as 
regards  physique  and  intellect,”  Mr.  Illingworth  added:  “At  present  there  are  far 
too  many  men  and  women  occupying  places  as  teachers,  both  in  blind  and  element- 
ary schools,  who  never  ought  to  have  been  there  at  all.  They  have  simply  gone 
in  for  the  profession  as  a nice,  respectable  way  of  earning  a living;  they  have  no 
talent  as  instructors,  and  no  enthusiasm  for  the  work.  Such  teachers  are  con- 
tinually suffering  from  ennui — tell  you  they  find  Institution  life  depressing  and 
a terrible  tax  on  their  nervous  energies;  are  more  interested  in  their  time  off  duty 
than  in  preparing  lessons  for  their  young  charges.” 

Mr.  McAloney,  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  said:  “In  America  we  believe  in  treating 
the  blind  very  much  like  the  seeing,  and  the  education  of  the  blind  differs  very 
little  from  the  education  of  the  seeing.  We  select  our  teachers  as  a rule  from  the 
public  schools.  They  must  be  graduates  either  of  normal  schools  or  colleges,  which 
ensures  training  and  the  ability  to  teach.  We  go  further ; we  generally  select  those 
who  are  successful  in  work  in  the  public  schools,  and  take  a personal  interest  in 
their  pupils.  A teacher  who  has  not  a personal  interest  in  his  pupils  is  not  worth 
employing  in  an  Institution.  We  have  no  special  training  schools  for  teachers  of 
the  blind  in  America,  A good  public  school  teacher  in  a few  weeks  could  become 
familiar  with  the  apparatus  used  for  teaching  the  blind.  We  believe  in  selecting 
teachers  who  are  willing  to  work  and  who  take  an  interest  in  their  work.  A teachei 
who  null  do  only  the  amount  of  duty  specified  in  the  rules  is  a very  poor  Institution 
person,  and  we  expect  our  teachers  to  take  a personal  interest  m everything  con- 
nected with  the  school.” 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Manchester:  “The  ordinary  trained  and  certificated  teacher  is 
95  per  cent,  qualified  already  for  teaching  the  blind.  „ He  must  adapt  his  methods, 

but  it  is  only  an  adaptation  of  the  same  principles.” 

Mr.  Gribben,  Paisley:  “Will  you  tell  me  how  many  occupations  there  are 
that  the  blind  are  engaged  in  where  a blind  man  can  afford  to  keep  a wife.  There 
are  only  two  kinds  of  women  who  will  marry  a blind  man;  he  woman : who  w 11 
marry  him  must  either  be  a fool  or  a heroine;  for  to  face  life  with  a bl'"d  ™ 
whoTias  not  an  independence  requires  a woman  the  nearest  appioach  to  an  g 

to  be  found  on  this  side  of  paradise.  . j Tm'+v, 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dixson,  Oxford:  “After  all,  our  work  is  not  mainly  connected  with 

the  vounw  blind  but  with  the  grown-up  and  outdoor  blind,  who  are  in  le  m.  j y- 
ThCWw,  of  Oxford,  read  a paper  on  “The  more  recent  rnusica 

education  of  the  blind,”  in  the  course  of  which  he  said: r “S  a JerK  Te^ree  of 
for  students  to  hear  good  music,  but  when  they  ‘ * ‘people, 

proficiency,  they  should  have  as  many  chances  a * P« “e^ce«B.  fn  this 
firstly  in  socials  and  concerts  iri  the  school,  and  the  rs  to 

connection,  I may  mention  that  a tendency  has  b®en  Present  f J 
bring  the  very  talented  pupils  to  the  fore  often  to  the fusion  ot ^ ^ 

though  quite  capable  fellow  pupils.  This  me  th/blind,  but  as  the  chief  aim 
past  in  order  to  break  down  the  prcpu  ic  rkable  solo  performers,  but 

Of  an  Institution  should  be  not  the  production  ?ike  to  see  the 

the  turning  out  of  average  llvjehllood'e^nb°e  haVdone  in  the  past.  The  world 
average  man  receiving  more  attention  than  lie  ^ would  bc  better 

will  not  do  quite  so  much  wondering,  but  th  * “ provided  the  blind 

off.  The  wonderment  of  the  public,  however,  does  not  matt  , I 

do  not  look  upon  themselves  as  wonders. 
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In  discussing  Re  paper,  Mr.  B.  E.  Tewkesbury,  New  York,  said:  “Pupils 
should  not  be  taught  music  to  the  exclusion  of  other  subjects,  but  music  should 
not  be  set  aside,  for  it  is  practically  the  only  art  that  a blind  person  can  deal  with 
at  all.  It  is  a sad  thing  that  many  of  the  principals  of  the  schools  for  the  blind 
know  so  little  about  it.  Ihis  might  be  easily  remedied;  it  is  not  necessary  that 
a person  should  have  a beautiful  voice  and  skilful  fingers  before  one  can  study 
music.  Principals  of  schools  can  study  music  and  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
theory,  and  know  what  the  teachers  are  doing  with  the  pupils,  and  whether  the 
results  are  what  they  should  be.  I would  like  to  encourage  all  the  principals  of 
schools  for  the  blind,  who  do  not  know  music,  to  take  this  matter  seriously  to  heart, 
and  make  an  effort  to  study  music  as  a duty  they  owe  to  their  schools. 

Mr.  Guy  Campbell,  Norwood:  “It  is  not  merely  sufficient  to  have  your  blind 
man  or  woman  a musician,  and  to  let  it  go  at  that;  you  must  train  them,  if  you 
want  them  to  be  successful,  in  platform  etiquette  and  platform  technicalities.  I 
would  like  to  ...  . explain  to  pupils  how  they  should  stand  while  singing.  After 
that  they  should  endeavour  to  learn  the  art  of  smiling.  If  you  want  blind  musicians 
to  go  forward  and  get  public  engagements,  they  must  be  as  much  like  seeing  people 
as  possible.” 

Rev.  E.  G.  Cocks,  Devonport : “We  are  endeavouring  to  make  the  inmates  of 
our  blind  Institution  believe  that  music  is  a help  to  them  as  a recreation,  and  we 
believe  that  in  giving  it  to  them  as  a recreation,  we  are  doing  something  for  them 
educationally.  We  are  striving  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  to  make  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  afflicted  as  bright  and  happy  and  cheerful  as  we  possibly  can.” 

Mr.  H.  C.  Souter,  Exeter:  “ The  great  evil  of  to-day  among  the  blind  is  isola- 
tion or  exclusiveness.  A lady  met  me  on  Sunday,  and  commenting  on  the  number 
of  blind  people  in  Exeter  at  present,  said,  ‘ It  is  all  very  good,  there  are  a lot  of 
enthusiastic  people  in  the  work,  but  outside  the  blind  world  there  is  nobody  in- 
terested.’ I am  afraid  that  is  true.” 

Mr.  Henry  Stainsby,  London,  read  a paper  on  “After-care,  and  the  better 
and  more  general  employment  of  the  blind.”  “ While  on  the  one  hand  there 
must  be  no  lack  of  sympathy  and  kindness  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  the 
training  of  the  blind,  there  must  on  the  other  hand  be  the  example  and  inculcation 
of  all  those  manly,  enterprising,  self-reliant  and  self-helpful  qualities  which  go 
to  make  a good  man,  a good  citizen  and  a good  workman.  With  the  home  worker 
after-care  is  of  vital  importance,  and  without  it  many  must  sink.  Comparatively 
few  sighted  persons  are  able  to  conduct  a business  successfully  on  their  own  account. 
That  being  so,  what  of  the  average  blind  man  who  is  sole  partner,  sole  manager, 
sole  employee,  sole  bookkeeper,  sole  traveller,  sole  porter,  sole  everything?  And 
this  is  a new  business,  with  little  or  no  capital.  What  of  inferior  work  due  to  lack 
of  supervision  ? What  of  slack  times  and  sickness  ? Looking  at  the  question  from 
a common-sense  point  of  view,  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  the  blind  worker  is  in 
an  extremely  difficult  position.  ...  His  own  success  or  failure  rests  mainly  with 
him.  No  matter  what  is  done  for  him,  unless  he  puts  forth  his  best  efforts  he 
cannot  prosper.  I have  seen,  as  we  all  have,  blind  persons  of  goo  a 1 1 y sln  ■ 
through  faults  entirely  their  own.  . . . The  better  and  more  general  employment 
of  the  blind  resolves  itself  into  employment  in  workshops  specially  established  and 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  trained  worker.  Erom  investigations  I m 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  I found  that  the  home  workers  earnings  were  only  6s  2 A 
per  week.  It  has  always  been  patent  to  us  all  that  btod,  by  rea^oMheir 
heavy  handicap,  will  earn  considerably  less  than  the  sigh  ec , a ^ ? re  - 

prove this.  Seventy-two  per  cent,  of  the  employable  blind  are  unemployed. 
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number  of  employable  blind  persons  who  are  actually  employed,  either  in  work- 
shops or  at  home^  the  returns  show  28  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  employable 
persons  who  are  engaged  in  workshops  is  20  per  cent.,  so  that  only  8 per  cent 
of  the  employable  make  any  sort  of  living  at  home  occupation®-*  striking  fact 
u!  favour  of  the  workshop  system.  It  is  estimated  that  200  pupils  leave  our  tram 
ine  schools  annually.  Few  have  ever  found  their  way  into  workshops  for 
sighted,  and  now  that  employers  arc  responsible  for  accidents  these  workshops  are 
entirely  closed  to  the  blind.  The  objections  to  residential  Institutions  for  adults 

are._(l)  Few  Institutions  receive  persons  over  21 ; (2)  Married  men  should  o 

be  separated  from  their  families;  (3)  Very  few  adults  would  bear  the  restraint 
and  discipline  of  Institution  life,  be  it  never  so  light.  It  ought  to  be  a standing 
regulation  that  where  a blind  trader  has  secured  a footing  with  a customer,  no 

other  blind  trader  should  attempt  to  dislodge  him.’ 

Mr  H W.  P.  Pine,  Nottingham:  “I  am  fully  m agreement  with  Mr.  Stainsby 
that  the  best  system  of  after-care  is  workshops.  But  some  there  are  who  have 
an  ambition  to  work  for  themselves,  and  though  the  difficulties  in  the  case  of  a 
blind  person  are  of  course  much  greater,  it  is  in  my  opinion  very  desirable  that, 
when  possessed  of  the  necessary  energy  and  force  of  character,  they  should  be  scat- 
tered among  the  seeing  population  and  work  independently.  I agree  that  it  is 
an  essential  to  success  in  life  that  the  training  given  in  our  Institutions  shall  not 
only  be  thoroughly  practical,  but  that  it  shall  be  intelligently  directed  to  the  pupils 
after  life  in  the  world  outside.  There  never  was  a time  when  so  much  was  done 
for  the  pupils  in  our  Institutions,  nor  when  so  much  solicitous  kindness  was  shown 
to  them.  But  herein  lies  a great  danger,  and  this  very  excess  of  doing  for  them 
and  providing  for  their  every  want  or  fancied  necessity,  and  their  every  whim, 
may  be  their °undoing,  in  that  they  are  not  taught  to  lean  more  upon  themselves. 
The  blind,  from  their  very  affliction,  and  also  from  the  training  that  in  many  cases 
they  have  received,  are  too  apt  to  rely  upon  other  people.” 

Miss  E.  Bainbrigge,  London : “ I do  indeed  think  that  after-care  should  begin 
at  school,  and  pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  make  themselves  useful  at  home,  not 
taught  trades  only.  What  I have  often  found  is  that  children  who  are  taught 
at  school  have  had  everything  made  so  comfortable  for  them  that  they  do  not  care 
to  make  themselves  useful  at  home.  I would  have  every  boy  taught  how  to  scrub 
and  clean  the  windows,  and  I would  give  prizes,  if  I had  the  management  of  a 
school,  for  the  best  scrubbed  table  and  the  best  cleaned  window.  I knew  a man 
of  ninety  who  had  been  blind  for  many  years,  and  until  within  a few  months  of 
his  death  he  shaved  himself  and  cleaned  the  windows  for  his  wife.  Then  the  girls 
should  be  taught  to  cook,  and  be  also  taught  scrubbing,  washing,  sewing  and  cut- 
ting-out  their  own  clothes.  Of  course,  teach  them  trades  as  well,  but  teach  them 
these  things  first.  I understand  that  in  Italy  blind  people  do  a good  deal  of  farm 
work,  but  even  in  Cumberland  they  do  some.  Now  it  seems  to  me  the  chief  thing 
wanted  is  to  establish  small  workshops.  This  need  existed  thirty  years  ago,  when 
my  father  founded  a workshop  for  the  blind  in  Kent.  His  idea  was  that  there 
should  be  small  workshops  for  men  who  lose  their  sight,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
sent  to  a school  for  young  people.  He  thought  they  should  live  at  home  and  go  to 
the  workshop  from  day  to  day.” 

Mr.  Miles  Priestley,  Bradford:  “In  nearly  all  cases  that  I have  known,  home 
employment  has  failed  for  want  of  necessary  supervision;  the  wages  earned  are 
very  small,  and  we  have  passed  the  time  when  the  home  should  be  turned  into  a 
workshop.  Nevertheless,  to  help  the  blind  by  home  work  is  better  than  no  work  at 
all.  We  have  the  following  problems  to  be  confronted: — 
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Unemployment  in  the  case  of  72  per  cent,  of  the  employable  blind,  and  this 
percentage  will  rapidly  grow. 

Insufficient  workshop  accommodation  and  insufficient  work  for  the  employees. 

Inadequate  supplement  in  many  workshops  and  none  at  all  in  others. 

But  there  are  other  matters  which  also  claim  attention,  e.g. 

Lack  of  funds  to  meet  increased  deficits  consequent  on  the  extension  of  work- 
shops. 

The  necessity  for  the  improvement  in  the  methods  of  training,  principally  in 
connection  with  those  who  lose  their  sight  too  late  to  enter  training  institutions. 

The  employment  of  the  inefficient  or  slow  worker ; and 

The  difficulty  of  competing  with  factories  for  the  sighted  where  every 
kind  of  labour-saving  machine  is  introduced.  The  chief  aim  of  workshop, 
the  blind  is  to  provide  labour,  not  to  save  it. 

The  partially  defectives  form  a very  difficult  part  of  this  problem.” 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gregory : “ With  regard  to  pensions,  I say  that  where  a person  is 
overtaken  by  blindness  late  in  life,  the  combined  efforts  of  all  the  gentlemen  at  the 
head  of  institutions  would  be  wasted  in  the  attempt  to  teach  a trade  to  that  person. 
His  fingers  are  not  supple  enough,  his  horny  hands  are  too  hard  to  enable  him  to 
learn  to  read  Braille.  I do  not  think  that  the  blind  might  to  go  into  the  workhouse, 
and  I feel  convinced  that  the  cost  to  the  community  of  their  maintenance  in  the 
workhouse,  if  placed  in  the  blind  men’s  pockets,  would  be  sufficient  for  them  to  jog 
along  without  troubling  anybody.  At  present  a great  many  institutions  pay  trade 
union  wages,  but  the  term  trade  union  wages,  when  applied  to  blind  people,  is  an 
absolute  farce.  The  trade  union  rate  of  wages  means  that  the  piece  work  rates  paid 
in  workshops  for  seeing  workers  are  paid  to  the  blind — that  is  to  say,  a blind  man 
receives  five  shillings  for  a basket  for  which  a sighted  workman  would  be  paid  the 
same  amount,  but  of  course  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  the  blind  to  do  as  much  work  as 
the  sighted,  and  that  being  so,  although  the  trade  union  wages  are  paid,  a blind  per- 
son often  walks  away  with  considerably  less  money  than  is  required  for  him  to 
maintain  a decent  existence.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  percentage  of  unemployed 
blind  persons  is  so  large.  I think  we  are  quite  justified  in  asking  both  local  and 
Imperial  governing  bodies  to  help  in  the  establishing  of  workshops  for  the  blind 
in  convenient  centres.  A blind  person  cannot  go  into  a sighted  shop.  He  requires 
special  equipment.  Employers  now  are  not  inclined  to  take  persons  under  any  dis- 
ability.” 

Mr.  W.  H.  Illingworth,  Manchester:  “Care  should  be  taken  that,  at  concerts 
and  other  public  meetings  in  which  the  children  take  part,  the  chairman  and  other 
speakers  should  be  carefullv  coached  beforehand  so  that  they  do  not  speak  in  exag- 
gerated terms  of  the  ‘wonderful  exhibition  of  talent,’  ‘surpassing  even  what  most 
sighted  people  can  do.’  That  kind  of  thing  has  a bad  moral  effect  on!  the  pupils, 
and  I think  if  this  paper  does  no  more  than  cause  those  attending  this  Conference 
to  guard  against  such  expressions,  and  the  over-coddling  of  pupils,  it  will  have  done 
a great  deal  towards  reducing  the  amount  of  after-care  which  is  necessarily  crea.tec 
by  such  treatment.  The  condition  of  many  of  our  young  blind  may  be  likened  o 
plants  in  a conservatory',  and  many  of  them  have  no  opportunity  of  a hardenmg- 

°fl  PMr •!  Herbert  Eoyston,  London : “ The  blind  do  not  very  often  meet  with  acci- 
dents. They  know  the  risks  they  run,  and  are  always  looking  after ' Jbemsd rtes 

Mr.  William  H.  Patrick,  New  York:  “I  went  blind  at  the  age of fo  ytwo 
The  blind  must  stand  on  their  dignity,  and  show  themselves  men;  ^ 
with  sighted  people  and  place  themselves  on  a level  with  them.  • 
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W01,l' r*  ’ dolr  t be  ?ut  down  because  you  are  blind.  And  more  than  all 
don  t let  the  public  see  any  difference  between  you  and  the  seeing  neonle  T / l 
to  emphasize  the  fact  tlmt  every  blind  man  and  woman,  regardless  of  whether  they 
can  earn  sufficient  to  support  themselves,  should  work.  I know  that  it  is  im 

Teatt  W f,°s  f"S  t0  '"’’‘’nr  ourselves  entirel.V>  but  if  we  cannot  do  that,  at 

least  let  us  show  that  we  are  willing  and  able  to  do  something  towards  it.” 

and  SLST  ’ +iDaTrSt Jdt’ r5ieTany.:  “The  Prussian  system  provides  homes 
ad  factories  for  the  blind.  The  begging  blind  receive  nothing  from  the  fund 

Blind  street  organ-grinders  are  amenable  to  the  law;  the  blind  who  intermarry 
must  forego  their  benefits.  The  blind  are  scattered  about  and  the  majority  are 
visited  periodically.  Material  is  supplied  to  them  through  the  institutions  and 
goods  are  sold  for  them  which  they  are  unable  to  sell  for  themselves.  For  those 
who  are  too  old  to  work  there  is  an  asylum  in  Saxony.  We  have  practically  the 
same  employments  for  the  adult  blind  as  you  have  in  England.  The  best  paid  em- 
ployment for  the  blind  is  without  doubt  the  piano  tuning.  In  Germany  there  are 
about  260  blind  tuners  at  work;  160  of  these  work  in  factories,  and  their  wages 
vary  from  13  shillings  to  16  shillings  per  week.  There  are  30  or  40  blind  organists, 
many  of  whom  are  also  piano  tuners  and  music  teachers.  The  salary  of  an  organist 
runs  from  £15  to  £100  per  year.” 

Miss  Beatrice  Taylor,  London:  “ I speak  simply  as  one  who  comes  in  contact 
with  these  teachers  (in  many  blind  schools  scattered  over  Great  Britain  from  Aber- 
deen to  Southsea),  as  dear,  kind,  human  beings  who  love  to  do  their  very  best  for 
the  children  they  have  in  their  charge.  The  testimony  I bear  is  almost  beyond  my 
power  to  express  in  words.  It  is  the  knowledge  from  personal  experience  that  you 
have  amongst  you  a magnificent  body  of  men  and  women  who  give,  not  only  what 
they  are  paid  to  give,  but  also  what  cannot  be  bought  for  money,  a large  percentage 
of  their  very  selves  to  forward  the  interests  and  make  happy  the  lives  of  the  children 
under  their  care.” 

Mr.  Frew  Bryden,  Glasgow : “I  think  that  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  more 
than  it  is  that  even  the  blind  basket-maker  needs  sighted  help,  and  I can  point  to 
many  who  turned  out  failures  because  they  were  quite  alone;  if  they  had  been  in 
partnership  with  a sighted  man  they  might  have  done  good  business.” 

Mr.  William  Harris,  Eastbourne:  “How  is  it  that  the  blind  do  not  succeed 
after  they  leave  school  ? Let  us  see  for  a moment.  At  school  they  are  well  fed, 
well  clothed,  and  well  exercised,  and  also  if  they  are  poorly  they  have  a doctor,  and 
if  necessary,  a nurse,  and  are  well  cared  for  in  every  way.  They  leave  school,  often 
go  to  very  poor  homes,  and  have  none  of  these  advantages.  Is  it  wonderful  that  they 
fail?  That  their  health  gives  way?  What  can  you  expect?  Having  lost  their 
health,  their  vital  power  never  being  very  good,  they  are  almost  helpless.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  praise  the  blind,  and  flatter  them  so  much  that  it  would  seem  that  it  was 
an  advantage  to  be  blind.  We  talk  of  what  they  can  do,  and  what  they  have  done 
but  that  is  only  a blind  person,  not  the  blind.  With  regard  to  occupations,  I do  not 
think  they  can  get  a livelihood  in  their  own  homes.  Certainly  the  workshop  system 
is  the  best.  Workshops  are  clean  and  healthy ; their  work  is  properly  supervised, 
material  is  provided  for  them,  and  the  very  exercise  of  going  to  work  and  back  like 
other  people  is  an  advantage.” 

Rev.  R.  Jenkins,  Devon : “ I think  it  is  a mistaken  kindness  to  encourage  hem 
to  set  up  in  business  on  their  own  account;  it  is  far  better  for  them  geneia  y o 
work  in  institutions.  We  find  that  very  few  sighted  people  when  they  leave  school  set 
up  on  their  own  account,  because  it  is  known  that  they  cannot  succeed  Why  should 
the  blind  be  encouraged  to  do  what  sighted  people  seldom  try  o o,  an 
probably  fail  in  if  they  did?” 

3 I.B. 
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of  national  funds  as  the  best  way  of  solving  the  pensioning  problem” 

Dr.  George  Reid,  Staffordshire,  read  a paper  on  “ Prevention  of  blindness  from 
Ophthalmia  Neonatorum.” 

These  papers  were  fully  dismissed  ; reports  of  committees  were  submitted,  con- 
sidered and  adopted,  and  a most  successful  conference  brought  to  a close. 
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Miss  E.  Harrington Piano. 

A.  Ostler Violin. 

Miss  M.  Middlemiss Kindergarten  and  Domestic  Science. 

Miss  L.  IT.  Haycock Knitting  and  Crochet- 

Miss  E.  Cooper Sewing  and  Darning. 

Miss  K.  Burke Assistant  Knitting  and  Sewing. 

T.  S.  Usher Piano  Tuning. 

W.  B.  Donkin Trades  Instructor. 

D.  Green Supervisor  of  Boys. 

Miss  M.  J.  Cronk Visitors’  Attendant. 

Miss  E.  Scace Boys’  Nurse. 

Miss  M.  Stewart Girls’  Nurse. 

J.  B.  Wilson Engineer. 

G.  G.  Lambden  . . Carpenter  and  teacher  of  Sloyd  and 

Hammock-netting. 


G.  Grierson Baker. 

D.  Willits  . . Farmer  and  Gardener. 
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Miscellaneous 


The  annual  athletic  contests  took  place  on  the  O.I.B  grounds  on  Friday  after- 
noon, June  14th,  and  the  prizes  therefor  were  distributed  at  roll-call  on  the  next 

Monday  morning.  The  results  were  as  follows : 

50  yards,  girls  under  10— Winifred  Cox,  Gladys  Woodcock. 

50  yards,  girls  under  12— Alma  P.runsden,  Kathryn  Sells. 

Half-mile  handicap— Sparling  Beach  and  Leonard  Sherman. 

Book  race,  100  yards— Sarah  Stearns,  Elizabeth  Rusk. 

50  yards,  boys  under  10 — Walter  Garlick,  Melville  Saltei. 

50  yards,  boys  under  12 — James  Cotter,  Joseph  Smith. 

100  yards,  girls  under  15 — Florence  Davies,  Gladys  Bickerton. 

Putting  the  shot— Walter  Simmons,  Gustav  Golz. 

100  yards,  3-legged  race — Sparling  Beach  and  Fred  Steele;  Walter  Rees  and 


Orville  Frayne. 

100  yards,  boys  over  15 — Orville  Frayne,  Fred  Price. 

100  yards,  boys  under  15— Fred  Steele,  Sparling  Beach- 
Standing  jump,  boys  under  15 — F.  Steele,  Sparling  Beach. 

Standing  jump,  boys  over  15 — Walter  Simmons,  A almore  Landriau. 

100  yards,  fatigue  race — Fred  Price  and  Orville  Frayne;  Sparling  Beach  and 
Ion  Grills. 

100  yards,  girls  over  15 — Elizabeth  Rusk,  Jessie  Bell. 


Bead  Work 

Between  the  first  of  October,  1911,  and  the  eighteenth  of  June,  1912,  the  18 
girls  and  17  boys  instructed  by  Miss  Cronk  produced  the  following  articles:  68 
6mall  chairs,  26  high  chairs,  219  napkin  rings,  19  canoes,  33  round  baskets,  13 
square  baskets,  44  round  jewel  cases,  6 square  jewel  cases,  5 fern  baskets,  2 work 
baskets,  2 card  receivers,  5 pin-cushion  stands,  6 picture  frames,  7 watch  pockets, 
14  match  scratchers,  10  match  safes,  18  cups  and  saucers,  46  pitchers,  2 sugar  bowls, 
2 teapots,  4 hairpin  holders,  2 hair  receivers,  2 handkerchief  boxes,  1 buggy,  1 doll’s 
carriage,  2 apples,  1 pear,  1 whisk  holder,  2 tables.  Total  574  pieces. 


Sewing  and  Darning 

Thirty  girls  took  lessons  in  sewing,  and  thirteen  in  darning,  from  Miss  Cooper, 
who  reports  that  great  interest  was  manifested  in  the  work.  Many  pretty  and  use- 
ful articles  were  made  by  the  pupils  for  themselves,  as  well  as  all  the  plain  sewing 
for  the  school.  The  articles  completed  were : 1 fancy  night  dress,  3 fancy  under- 
waists, 4 silk  work-bags,  8 dresses,  1 baby  doll  dressed,  100  pillow  cases,  89  sheets, 
90  hand  towels,  46  glass  towels,  53  bath  towels,  24  roller  towels,  12  table  napkins, 
4 table  cloths,  20  fancy  aprons,  80  pieces  of  mending. 

On  account  of  Miss  Lee’s  protracted  illness,  the  class  in  domestic  science  was 
transferred  to  Miss  Cooper,  who  conducted  it  successfully. 


Knitting  and  Crocheting 

Miss  Haycock,  in  charge  of  the  knitting  room,  reports  that  the  girls  (39  in 
knitting  and  12  in  crocheting)  came  back  after  the  vacation  with  lists  of  articles 
which  they  wanted  to  make  to  send  home  for  Christmas  gifts.  Thus  their  fingers 
were  kept  very  busy  in  the  class-room,  and  elsewhere,  when  they  found  time  to  spare 
from  their  studies.  The  articles  made  are  useful,  such  as  mittens,  gloves,  bed-room 
slippers,  bootees,  caps,  jackets,  shawls,  scarfs  and  socks.  One  girl  during  the  ses- 
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sion  made  to  send  away  one  pair  of  mittens,  three  pairs  of  gloves,  five  pairs  of  bed- 
room boots,  two  pairs  of  slippers,  one  pair  of  men’s  socks,  one  teapot  holder  one 
teapot  cozy,  one  shawl,  one  child’s  jacket  and  one  pudding-dish  cover.  Another 
girl  sent  away,  besides  other  work,  five  large  fascinators.  Indeed,  it  is  surprising  to 
see  how  much  is  accomplished  by  doing  a few  stitches  whenever  time  allows.  °By 
permitting  the  children  to  make  jackets  and  bonnets  for  their  dolls,  using  the  same 
stitches  that  are  used  for  larger  things,  we  find  they  take  much  more  interest  in  their 
work  and  are  able  with  very  little  trouble  to  complete  the  larger  articles  when  their 
turn  comes  for  such  work. 


Willow  Shop 

Twenty-two  pupils  were  instructed  in  willow  and  rattan  work  by  Mr.  Donkin,  a 
few  of  them  spending  nearly  the  whole  day  at  that  work,  and  others  such  time  as 
could  be  spared  from  literary  and  other  class  work.  Among  the  articles  made  were 
square  and  oval  clothes  baskets,  root  baskets,  apple-pickers’  baskets;  three-cornered, 
square  and  round  soiled-linen  hampers;  scrap,  butcher,  baker,  market,  butter,  de- 
livery and  egg  baskets ; picnic  hampers ; suit-cases ; parcel  truck ; flower  pots ; foot- 
stools ; jardiniere  stands;  sewing  table;  five  o’clock  tea  table,  card  and  pedestal  table; 
verandah  chair;  combination  costume  box  and  window  seat.  The  making  of  ver- 
andah and  other  furniture  has  proved  most  popular  with  the  pupils  and  is  a valuable 
addition  to  the  lines  already  taught.  The  products  find  a ready  market  and  give  a 
fair  profit  to  the  maker. 

hammock  Shop 

Sixteen  pupils  were  instructed  by  Mr.  Lambden  in  netting  hammocks  (various 
sizes  and  weights,  single  and  double  head),  lawn  tennis  nets,  fish  nets,  hockey  nets, 
shopping  bags,  etc.  This  work  is  particularly  adapted  to  strengthening  the  muscles 
of  the  fingers  and  providing  clean  employment,  paving  the  way  to  usefulness  in 
other  departments.  Several  ex-pupils  continue  to  order  material,  showing  that  they 
are  making  good  use  of  what  they  learned  in  this  department. 


Sloyd  Shop 

Sixteen  pupils  worked  in  this  department,  under  Mr.  Lambden’s  instruction, 
making  satisfactory  progress  and  manifesting  great  interest  in  the  work.  The  in- 
structor recommends  obtaining  more  improved  tools  for  the  advanced  pupils,  to 
produce  a better  class  of  work.  At  present,  everything  is  hand-made  from  start  to 
finish.  A beginner  is  taught  the  full  use  of  the  plane  and  try-square;  then  the  pro- 
duction of  useful  articles  is  undertaken.  These  include  blocks  of  rough  materials, 
brought  down  to  a given  degree  of  thickness;  boxes  in  various  sizes,  such  as  salt 
boxes,  handkerchief  boxes,  collar  boxes,  match  boxes,  meshes  and  needles  for  ham- 
mock work,  in  various  sizes;  shelving,  small  tables  for  music  and  books ; walking 
sticks,  etc.  This  manual  training  is  of  special  advantage  to  the  pupils  in  the  piano- 
tuning  department,  making  them  familiar  with  tools  that  have  to  be  used  m repair- 
ing, and  giving  strength  to  the  muscles  and  fingers.  p v.11 

Harry  White,  of  Toronto,  a pupil  fifteen  years  of  age,  exhibited  a laikdale 
Y.M.C.A.ya  handkerchief  box  that  he  had  made,  and  he  was  awarded  a silver -mA* 
suitably  inscribed  with  the  Association  motto,  and  on  ie  «jn  tpe 

Crafts,  1912.  Harry  White.”  It  was  a very  neat  piece  of  work,  to  be  doi 

dark.” 
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Farm  and  Grounds 


The  abundance  of  rain  during  the  summer  caused  the  lawns  and  shrubbery  to 
remain  green  and  beautiful  throughout  the  season;  the  trimming  of  the  lower 
brauches  from  the  spruce  and  pine  trees  was  also  an  improvement,  not  only  in  ap- 
pearance, but  by  depriving  loafers  from  town  of  a place  of  concealment.  Several 
societies  used  the  park,  by  permission,  for  picnic  purposes,  with  a stipulation  that 
paper  and  other  debris  should  be  collected  and  the  grounds  left  in  tidy  condition. 
Drivers  of  carriages  and  automobiles  seem  to  prefer  the  road  through  the  Institu- 
tion grounds  to  the  shorter  public  road  outside,  which  sometimes  creates  a dust 
nuisance  in  the  summer  and  causes  some  anxiety  lest  a careless  automobile  driver 
should  fail  to  remember  that  a blind  child,  playing  where  it  has  a right  to  play, 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  run  out  of  danger  at  the  sound  of  an  automobile  horn. 

The  boys  worked  faithfully  when  the  cold  weather  came  last  winter  to  get  a 
good  sheet  of  ice  on  the  portion  of  the  farm  prepared  for  an  outdoor  skating  rink, 
using  the  hose  in  relays  all  night;  and  they  enjoyed  the  results  of  their  labour  until 
their  rink  was  taken  possession  of  by  a swarm  of  boys  and  men  from  the  city,  with 
whom  the  association  of  the  pupils  was  undesirable. 

No  work  has  yet  been  done  on  the  proposed  Grand  Trunk  railway  line  through 
the  rear  portion  of  the  Institution  grounds  and  farm,  nor  has  a beginning  been 
made  to  the  construction  of  the  contemplated  city  driveway. 

Mr.  D.  Willits,  the  farmer  and  gardener,  was  absent  on  leave  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  the  work  being  left  to  his  assistants.  He  reports  results  as 
follows:  Wheat  hardly  an  average  crop;  buckwheat,  small  acreage,  but  good;  rye, 
very  good ; corn  for  table  use  excellent,  for  feeding,  below  the  average ; hay,  fair ; 
young  clover,  excellent.  The  crop  of  roots — beets,  turnips,  both  field  and  table,  car- 
rots and  parsnips — hard  to  beat.  Early  potatoes  good,  with  slight  decay;  late 
potatoes  far  below  the  average,  due  to  poor  soil  and  blight ; some  decay.  Garden 
vegetables  satisfactory,  cabbage,  cauliflower  and  lettuce  plentiful;  tomatoes,  over- 
abundant ; cucumbers,  squash,  pumpkins  and  citrons  choice.  The  crop  of  apples  ex- 
celled any  former  crop,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  but  marauders  were  impu- 
dent and  troublesome. 

Repairs  and  Additions 


Repairs  to  eave-troughing  and  other  tinsmith  work  were  done  by  Mr.  G.  A. 
Elliott;  repairs  to  plastering  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Wood.  Mr.  D.  D.  Taylor  did  the  paint- 
ing, kalsomining  and  papering.  The  carpenter  recommends  the  substitution  of 
painting  for  kalsomining  of  the  walls  and  ceilings.  Mr.  J.  Bartle  built  a new  piano 
platform  in  Miss  Harrington’s  class-room.  Several  floors  need  to  be  renewed  in 
maple,  and,  as  previously  reported,  the  corridors  adjoining  the  mam  entrance 

''■*  TwSS3“ydl“  to  «.pes  ure  i„  course  erection  front  the  third  door, 

“I"","  building  for  the  girl.  i.  in  proeee,  ot  erection  ,nd  the  con- 

tractor  hopes  to  have  the  roof  on  before  winter  sets  m. 

I have  the  honour  to  be. 


Sir, 


Brantford,  November  8th,  1912. 


Your  obedient  servant, 
H.  E.  G AUDI  NEE, 


Principal. 
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PHYSICIAN’S  REPORT 

Hon.  R.  A.  Pine,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Minister  of  Education: 

Sir, — I have  the  honour  to  present  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  October 
31st,  1912. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  fully  up  to  the  average  during  the  session. 
Measles  broke  out  early  in  January,  and  although  a strict  quarantine  was  established, 
the  epidemic  lasted  until  March.  A trained  nurse  was  in  charge  and  all  made  good 
recoveries.  During  the  year  there  was  rather  less  than  the  usual  number  of  petty 
ailments,  as  the  children  generally  were  kept  in  particularly  good  condition. 

Among  the  officers  and  employees  the  year  was  a particularly  disastrous  one. 
Early  in  December  Miss  Elizabeth  Lee,  for  some  years  Kindergarten  teacher,  de- 
veloped pernicious  anaemia.  She  was  carefully  nursed  for  some  weeks  in  the  Insti- 
tution, when  she  regained  sufficient  strength  to  be  moved  to  her  home  in  the  city. 
She  gradually  failed  until  near  the  end  of  July,  when  she  died. 

On  December  15th  one  of  the  lady  teachers  developed  an  acute  appendicitis,  re- 
quiring radical  treatment.  She  made  a good,  although  protracted,  recovery. 

Later  in  December,  Mrs.  Kirk,  for  many  years  the  efficient  boys’  nurse,  was 
seized  with  hemiplegia;  she  did  not  regain  sufficiently  from  the  attack  to  resume 
her  duties,  and  left  to  enjoy  a quieter  life  at  her  home  in  Kingston. 

During  the  session  two  men,  old  employees  on  the  farm,  retired  because  of  ad- 
vancing years,  and  both  have  since  died. 

In  September,  1912,  pupils  and  teachers  returned  in  good  health  and  have  with 
few  exceptions  remained  well  to  date. 

This  report  would  not  be  complete  did  I not  make  reference  to  the  personal 
loss  which  the  officers  of  this.  Institution  sustained  in  the  sudden  passing  away  early 
in  August  of  the  wife  of  Principal  Gardiner;  an  apoplectic  attack  seized  her  in  Ham- 
ilton without  any  previous  warning  and  ended  fatally  in  a few  hours. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  Marquis. 

Brantford,  November  5th,  1912. 

OCULIST’S  REPORT 

Hon.  R.  A.  Pyne,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Minister  of  Education : 

Sir,  I have  the  honour  to  report  the  results  of  the  annual  examination  of  the 
pupils’  eyes. 

I examined  sixty-one  pupils  in  all — thirty-two  males,  and  twenty-nine  females. 
Of  these,  eleven  males  and  four  females  were  new  pupils,  examined  now  for  the 
first  time. 

For  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  noticeable  that  many  more  new  male  pupils 
than  females  have  been  coming  to  the  Institution.  A perusal  of  the  tables  of  causes 
of  blindness  bringing  the  pupils  here  partly  accounts  for  this,  as  it  is  observed  that 
of  the  males  entering  this  year  four  of  the  eleven  have  been  rendered  blind  by  powder 
explosion  of  various  kinds,  and  at  various  ages,  males  of  course  being  much  more 
exposed  to  these  accidents  than  females.  And  as  might  be  expected  the  injurv  to 
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sight  in  this  class  of  case  is  most  severe,  the  sight  being  entirely  obliterated  or  limited 
to* the  ability  to  tell  light  from  darkness.  These  cases  are  classed  as  “preventable 
blindness.”  It  is  impossible  to  get  an  accurate  history  of  the  details  of  these  acci- 
dents, so  that  it  is  hard  to  estimate  in  how  far  some  of  them  are  preventable,  but  it 
certainly  seems  that  most  of  them  are  due  to  gross  carelessness  either  on  the  part  of 
the  victim  or  an  associate. 

Two  cases,  one  a boy  and  one  a girl,  are  blind  because  of  an  accident  to  one  eye 
with  resulting  sympathetic  ophthalmia  in  the  other.  These,  speaking  generally, 
should  have  been  prevented,  because,  of  course,  sacrificing  the  injured  eye  by  eaily 
enough  removal  will  save  the  good  eye. 

One  other  case,  probably,  belongs  to  this  class,  but  the  condition  of  the  eyes  does 
not  permit  of  a positive  diagnosis  and  the  history  does  not  help  much  except  to 
place  the  time  of  onset  in  infancy,  altogether  making  one  very  suspicious  of  Ophthal- 
mia Neonatorum.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  that  this  is  the  only  case  from  this 
disease  entering  this  year. 

The  other  new  pupils  have  deficient  sight  from  the  following  causes:  Optic 
Atrophy,  Retinitis  Pigmentosa,  Cataract  with  lack  of  light  perception  from  some 
fundus  condition  not  discoverable,  High  Myopia  with  resulting  fundus  changes, 
Interstitial  Keratitis. 

All  have  a degree  of  deficiency  of  sight  to  render  them  eligible  to  the  Institu- 
tion without  a doubt.  And  while  one  or  two  have  the  ability  to  read  a little,  it 
would  be  very  unwise  to  hazard  what  sight  they  have,  by  attempting  to  gain  an 
education  in  that  way. 

Of  those  pupils  examined  on  former  occasions  there  is  little  to  be  said.  Com- 
paring their  sight  with  that  of  former  years  a few  show  appreciable  improvement, 
while  unfortunately  two  or  three  show  some  loss,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  life 
they  live  at  the  Institution  is  the  best  possible  for  these  cases,  the  eyes  being  relieved 
from  strain,  and  the  general  physical  condition  being  kept  at  the  best. 

A few  pupils  required  attention  during  the  year  for  acute  inflammations  or 
exacerbations  of  old  troubles;  one  degenerated  eye  had  to  be  removed  on  account 
of  continued  and  excessive  pain.  Some  ears  also  required  treatment  for  acute  con- 
ditions ; but  considering  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  the  cases  requiring  at- 
tention have  been  comparatively  few. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  C.  Bell. 

Brantford,  November,  1912. 

LITERARY  EXAMINER’S  REPORT 

Hon.  R.  A.  Pyne,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Minister  of  Education : 

Sir, — I have  the  honour  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  literary  work  at  the 
Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  for  the  academic  year  1911-12. 
The  examinations  were  conducted  June  4,  5,  6,  and  7.  The  following  is  a statement 
of  results: 

Mr.  Wickens’  Classes 

Bible  History. — This  class  of  27,  with  two  exceptions,  showed  a good  knowledge 
of  the  limit  prescribed,  viz.,  The  Reign  of  Solomon. 
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Spelling.— The  limit  in  spelling  is  Grade  6 and  half  of  Grade  7 of  the  author- 

T.d,  w * ”• s™  “ ” ™».  - »p«h« 

Geography.— The  limit  includes  the  detailed  study  of  the  continent  of  Asia 
physically,  politically,  and  commercially.  The  marks  ranged  from  25  to  100  the 
average  being  73  per  cent. 


Physiology— The  limit  embraces  the  nervous  system  and  special  senses. 
Twelve  of  the  thirteen  pupils  in  this  class  showed  a detailed  knowledge  of  the  limit. 
This  class  was  one  of  the  best  examined. 

Arithmetic. — Ten  questions  were  given  on  questions  involving  fractions.  The 
questions  were  similar  to  those  on  Entrance  examinations.  The  average  mark  of 
a class  of  21  was  84  per  cent.  This  test  convinces  me  that  more  mentaf  arithmetic 
should  be  done  in  our  schools. 

Reading. — Fourteen  out  of  a class  of  17  read  intelligently  and  intelligibly.  The 
Ontario  Third  Reader  is  the  text  used. 

Latin. — The  limit  includes  general  work  in  grammar  and  chapters  10-20  of 
Caesar’s  Commentaries,  Book  I.  The  class,  consisting  of  4,  had  made  considerable 
progress,  the  work  of  two  pupils  being  particularly  good  and  fully  up  to  matricula- 
tion standard. 


Mr.  Roney’s  Classes 

Arithmetic. — The  limit  covered  with  this  class  includes  addition,  subtraction 
and  multiplication,  with  easy  problems.  This  class  showed  considerable  variation, 
the  marks  ranging  from  0 to  100,  10  out  of  21  securing  the  latter  mark. 

Geography. — The  work  of  this  class  embraces  a study  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada. The  answering  was  good  and  with  two  exceptions  the  class  of  18  averaged  80 
per  cent. 

Physiology. — The  work  covered  is  the  first  64  pages  of  the  Public  School 
Physiology.  The  pupils  showed  familiarity  with  the  work. 

Reading. — The  reading  is  done  from  the  Primer  and  First  Reader  of  the 
Ontario  Public  School  Readers.  The  class  includes  some  who  are  just  learning  the 
alphabet  and  others  who  have  been  one  and  two  years  at  the  school.  Very  satis- 
factory results  were  obtained,  some  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  being  able  to  read 
with  considerable  expression. 

Grammar. — Twenty-two  pupils  make  up  this  class  which  is  not  well  graded, 
some  being  much  in  advance  of  others.  The  course  covered  is  Part  1 of  the  Public 
School  Grammar.  The  marks  ranged  from  0 to  100,  the  average  being  68  per  cent. 

Writing.— The  writing  of  the  blind  children  is  very  largely  a mechanical  pro- 
cess, yet  much  of  the  work  is  very  legible.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  done  gives 
it  a uniformity  that  is  lacking  with  children  who  see. 

Physical  Culture. — The  class  performed  a series  of  calisthenic  exercises  and 
marches.  Some  skipping  was  well  done  also.  Mr.  Roney  deserves  credit  for  the  pro- 
ficiency displayed  by  this  large  class  of  girls. 


Miss  Kavana^h’s  Classes 

Bible  History.— The  entire  class  of  11  pupils  was  well  up  in  the  limit  of  work, 
which  includes  the  Fourth  Age  of  the  Old  Testament,  Books  of  the  Old  and  the  New 

Testament  and  the  Feasts  of  the  Church.  0 , ,, 

Spelling.— Twelve  pupils  make  up  this  class,  which  has  covered  Giade  . of 
Ontario  Public  School  Speller.  Eleven  pupils  spelled  all  the  words  correctly. 
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Arithmetic— Twelve  problems  dealing  with  loss  and  gain,  commission,  taxes, 
insurance  and  other  application  of  percentage  were  given  this  class.  The  results 
were  more  satisfactory  than  expected,  the  class  as  a whole  being  well  up  and  pupils 
averaging  90  per  cent. 

Geography.- — Owing  to  changes  and  sickness  among  the  staff  of  the  Institution, 
this  class  was  not  well  graded.  The  work  covered  includes  definitions  of  terms, 
geography  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  the  Government  of  Ontario.  The  marks 
varied  from  40  to  100. 

Reading. — Limit,  Ontario  Public  School  Second  Reader.  The  average  mark  of 
the  eleven  pupils  of  this  class  was  12. 

Grammar. — This  class  averaged  well  and  had  a good  knowledge  of  the  parts 
of  speech,  inflections  and  parsing  of  words. 

Writing. — The  21  pupils  of  this  class  are  able  to  write  the  small  letters,  figures 
and  punctuation  marks  reasonably  well,  the  average  mark  being  69. 

Object  Lessons. — This  class  showed  considerable  knowledge  of  the  sources, 
properties  and  uses  of  salt,  tea,  coffee,  butter,  cheese,  pepper,  etc.  The  class  has 
a good  general  knowledge  of  animals  and  birds,  also  the  life  history  of  common  in- 
sects. 

Miss  Stobie’s  Classes 

Miss  Stobie,  who  succeeds  Miss  Rae,  appears  to  have  done  a good  work  during 
the  past  year,  as  her  classes  are  as  a whole  well  up  in  the  work  prescribed. 

Bible  History. — In  this  class  of  21  pupils,  all  were  familiar  with  the  book  of 
Genesis  and  had  memorized  Psalms  1,  8,  15,  91,  and  121. 

Arithmetic. — Quite  a range  of  work  is  covered  in  this  class,  e.g.,  multiplica- 
tion tables  to  20  times,  L.C.M.  and  G.C.M.,  division,  multiplication,  tables  of 
weights  and  measures  with  problems  based  on  same.  All  averaged  about  80  per 
cent,  except  two,  who  evidently  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  work  outlined. 

Geography. — I found  this  an  interesting  class  and  well  up  in  the  following 
limit  of  work,  viz. : General  geography  of  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  All  did  well  except  two,  who  are  beyond  their  depth  at  present. 

Physiology. — The  nine  pupils  of  this  class  had  studied  the  bones,  muscles,  skin, 
digestion  and  circulation.  The  standing  of  the  class  was  very  satisfactory. 

Spelling. — The  course  covered  is  Grade  8 of  the  Ontario  Public  School  Speller, 
and  the  results  were  very  satisfactory  indeed,  the  average  being  from  85  to  95  per 
cent,  except  in  the  case  of  two  pupils. 

Literature. — The  selections  read  include  Tennyson’s  “ Lady  of  Shalott,” 
“ Oenone,”  “ Lotus  Eaters,”  “ Morte  d’  Arthur,”  “ Ulysses,”  “ Crossing  the  Bar,” 
“Enoch  Arden,”  Shakespeare’s  “Julius  Cajsar.”  I found  the  class,  with  one  ex- 
ception, familiar  with  all  the  selections  and  taking  great  interest  in  literature. 

Composition. — I had  a composition  from  each  pupil,  which  had  been  written 
for  me.  These  covered  a range  of  subjects.  Two  compositions  on  original  subjects 
were  particularly  good.  The  marks  ranged  from  65  to  90  per  cent,  I am  pleased  to 
see  attention  given  to  this  subject  and  also  to  know  that  such  results  can  be  obtained. 

Grammar. — The  examination  was  confined  largely  to  inflection,  analysis  and 
parsing.  The  results  were  not  as  good  as  in  the  other  English  subjects,  the  marks 
ranging  from  65  to  100. 

Writing.— The  writing  is  very  good  on  the  average,  and  is  of  the  characteristic 
square-hand  type.  The  marks  range  from  50  to  80. 

British  History.— The  course  covered  is  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
This  subject  is  evidently  one  that  the  pupils  like,  as  the  answers  were  particularly 
good  and  the  average  high. 
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Canadian  History. — This  course  extends  to  the  end  of  Royal  Government. 
The  same  remarks  hold  good  here  as  in  the  British  History. 


Miss  Roberts’  Classes 


Bible  History. — The  limit  covers  Story  of  David’s  Life,  Ten  Commandments, 
Lord’s  Prayer,  Names  of  Books  in  the  Bible,  Psalms  1,  19,  23,  91,  117.  The  results 
were  very  satisfactory’,  the  marks  ranging  from  31  to  100. 

Spelling. — The  pupils  spell  the  words  in  the  Ontario  Primer  and  the  names 
of  familiar  objects.  As  in  other  classes,  the  spelling  was  good,  the  lowest  mark 
obtained  being  60,  while  several  got  100. 

Arithmetic. — This  is  the  junior  class;  the  limit  includes  addition  tables  1 to 
13,  multiplication  to  12  times  12.  The  average  mark  was  95. 

Reading.- — The  reading  was  very  good,  considering  that  the  pupils  learn  to 
read  the  point  in  this  class.  There  are  three  very  trying  pupils  in  this  class. 

Kindergarten.— The  class  when  visited  was  working  at  paper  folding,  weaving, 
chain-making,  sewing,  modelling  in  clay,  etc.  The  work  in  this  class  is  interesting 
and  entirely  individual. 

Miss  Haycock’s  Classes 


Bible  History. — This  class  covers  the  Book  of  Genesis  and  34  chapters  of 
Exodus.  The  105th  Psalm  is  memorized.  This  class  was  one  of  the  best  examined, 
the  results  being  all  that  could  be  expected. 

Spelling.— The  class  covers  Grades  1,  2 and  3 of  the  Ontario  Public  School 
Speller.  The  results  were  good,  the  marks  ranging  from  60  to  100. 

Knitting  and  Crocheting. — The  variety  of  objects  made  by  the.  pupils  and  the 
number  of  different  patterns  employed  are  wonderful.  The  girls  like  this  work 
and  make  considerable  pocket  money  from  the  sale  of.  articles  made.  Among  the 
articles  exhibited  were  slippers,  teapot  holders,  coats,  jackets,  boots,  gloves,  hoods, 
lace,  etc. 

Miss  Cooper’s  Classes 


Hand  Sewing.— Pupils  are  taught  the  various  stitches  necessary  in  sewing. 
They  learn  to  sew  by  hand  and  on  the  machine,  and  make  many  articles  both  orna- 
mental and  useful.  Waists,  blouses,  fancy  bags,  pillow  cases  aprons,  dresses,  qm  ts, 
kimonas,  towels,  sheets,  etc.,  were  done  or  in  process  of  making. 

Darning.— The  pupils  become  quite  expert  at  this  work.  All  the  girls  of  the 

cl&ss  do  their  own  d&roing.  , , , n ■ wnrlc  the  num- 

Domestic  Science.-Owing  to  the  small  room  devoted  to  JJE 

“rtMSer  .toy  »«■  ”•  ■»>»*»  * 

the  class  during  the  afternoon. 

Miscellaneous 

Bead  Work.  Miss  Cronk  has  a large  articles 

made  have,  as  a rule,  little  commercial  value  «ie  * This  WOrk  is  a good 
which  are  sold  to  visitors,  thus  earning  spending  money. 


pastime. 


Thirteen 


Sloyd  and  Netting.— Splendid  rooms  are  fitted  ' «P  Qf°r  ^he^hamcter  of  the 
boys  work  at  the . former  andJLB  jrt  the  ^ glow.  Some  finished 


work  is  excellent,  but  in  the  former  case  progress 
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specimens  were  exhibited  and  others  were  in  progress  during  my  visit.  Walking 
sticks,  footstools,  trays,  sleeve-boards,  key  racks,  music  cabinets,  brackets,  etc.,  were 
noticed  among  the  completed  models. 

Willow  Work. — This  is  one  of  the  occupations  best  suited  to  the  blind.  The 
boys  become  expert  and  work  very  rapidly.  The  display  of  articles  was  very  ex- 
tensive and  varied  in  character,  and  quite  the  equal  of  any  hand  work  found  in 
the  market.  Baskets  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  jardiniere  stands,  rockers,  tables, 
cradles,  hampers,  boxes,  etc.,  were  to  be  seen. 

Notes 

1.  It  is  a source  of  satisfaction  to  see  that  more  of  the  Public  School  books 
are  being  printed  in  point  by  the  Institution  press. 

2.  The  appropriation  to  the  Institution  will  no  doubt  provide  many  improve- 
ments in  the  accommodation. 

3.  Good  results  followed  the  visits  of  Mr.  Donkin  to  ex-pupils  during  the  last 
vacation  in  connection  with  the  willow  industry. 

All  the  foregoing  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  E.  C.  Kilmer,  B.A., 

Inspector  Brantford  City  Schools,  Examiner. 

Brantford,  June  19th,  1912. 


REPORT  ON  MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 

Hon.  R.  A.  Pyne,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Minister  of  Education: 

Sir, — I have  the  honour  to  submit  my  report  on  the  musical  work  accomplished 
at  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Brantford,  during  the 
past  academic  year. 

My  examination  in  Practical  work  was  conducted  on  June  12th  and  13th. 
The  Theoretical  papers  were  examined  on  June  14th. 

The  Practical  subjects  submitted  for  examination  included  Piano,  Organ, 
Violin,  Solo-singing  and  Voice  production,  Choral  Class  work  and  Piano-tuning. 

I he  I heoretical  subjects  were:  The  Rudiments  of  Music,  Harmony,  Counter- 
point, Canon  and  Fugue,  Form  and  History. 

Forty-six  pupils  entered  for  examination  in  piano-playing,  four  in  organ,  fifteen 
in  violin,  four  in  solo-singing,  one  in  practical  teaching  of  the  piano,  and  twenty- 
seven  in  the  Theory  of  Music. 

Piano.-  In  the  Primary  Piano  Class  five  candidates  were  examined,  three  of 
whom  showed  fair  promise,  but  in  the  case  of  the  other  two,  I would  suggest  that 
in  music  they  have  not  found  the  work  for  which  they  are  best  fitted,  and  that  some 
other  study  should  be  allotted  to  them  instead. 

In  Grade  No.  1,  of  fifteen  pupils  one  obtained  first-class  honours  (85  marks 
and  over),  one  second-class  honours  (75  marks  and  over),  and,  of  the  others  only 
one  failed  to  qualify  for  the  certificate. 

In  Grade  No.  2,  of  thirteen  pupils  two  obtained  honours  and  eleven  passed. 

In  Grade  No.  3,  of  nine  candidates  who  entered  two  obtained  honours  and 
seven  passed. 

In  Grade  No.  4 (advanced),  the  only  candidate  passed  with  second-class 
honours. 
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In  Grade  No.  5,  the  only  candidate  passed  a very  good  examination  with  first- 
class  honours. 

In  Grades  No.  6 and  7,  one  candidate  in  each  of  these  grades  was  presented, 
and  both  passed — obtaining  second-class  honours. 

I have  peculiar  satisfaction  in  offering  my  warmest  congratulations  to  the 
Musical  Director,  Mr.  W.  Norman  Andrews,  to  Miss  Moore  and  to  Miss  Harrington 
on  the  results  of  their  teaching  as  shown  in  the  examination.  A decided  advance 
has  been  made  since  last  year,  not  only  in  the  technical  side,  but  also  in  the  direc- 
tion of  artistic  intelligence.  In  general  I found  the  touch  was  good,  although  in 
a few  cases  there  was  a tendency  toward  heaviness. 

Again  I would  lay  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  adhering  strictly  to  the  re- 
quirements of  each  grade  as  set  forth  in  the  admirably-planned  syllabus. 

Organ. — Four  students  entered  for  this  subject.  One  Primary  candidate  has 
made  a favourable  start. 

In  Grade  No.  2,  one  pupil  passed. 

In  Grade  No.  3,  the  youth  who  underwent  examination  shows  much  promise, 
and  is  entitled  to  an  honour  certificate. 

One  candidate,  a clever  young  organist,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  Insti- 
tution for  some  years,  and  who  holds  the  Associate  Diploma  of  the  Canadian  Guild 
of  Organists,  is  doing  excellent  Post-graduate  work  in  preparation  for  a higher 
diploma.  This  same  student  displayed  good  knowledge  in  two-part  Canon  and 
Fugal  exposition. 

Solo-singing. — All  four  pupils  (three  in  Grade  1 and  one  in  Grade  3)  pre- 
sented in  singing  succeeded  in  passing  the  necessary  test,  although  none  displayed 
more  than  very  ordinary  attainments. 

Violin-playing. — Eleven  candidates  were  presented  in  the  Primary  Class;  of 
these,  three  deserve  special  mention. 

In  Grade  1 three  candidates  are  entitled  to  pass  certificates. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  realize  that  the  study  of  the  violin  is  now  being 
taken  up  seriously,  and  Miss  Jones,  who  is  responsible  for  this  branch  of  study, 
can  be  congratulated  on  having  made  a very  good  beginning. 

Theory  of  Music  (Rudiments)  .—Twenty-six  candidates  were  examined,  fifteen 
in  Grade  1 and  eleven  in  Grade  3 ; twelve  gained  first-class  honours  (one  obtaining 
full  marks),  nine  second-class  honours,  and  five  passed.  This  addition  (the  Rudi- 
ments) to  the  curriculum,  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Norman  Andrews,  fills  a long-felt 
want  in  this  department.  The  splendid  results  recorded  above  alone  just'fy  the 
inclusion  of  this  subject,  and  the  further  results  must  be  far-reaching  i 
musical  education  of  those  connected  with  the  Institution.  T , 

Harmony,  Counterpoint,  History  and  Form-Grades  3,  and  5 Twenty 
seven  papers  were  written — eleven  in  Harmony,  seven  m oun  1 

History  and  two  in  Elementary  Form.  Wjrhest  erade 

The  majority  of  the  papers  sent  in  were  very  satisfactory.  not°  that°mere 
pupils  (No.  5)  displayed  unusual  intelligence  ; and  1 ™ tant  historical 

anecdote  has  been  replaced  by  a concise  knowledge  of  more  1 

fa°tSA  considerable  advance  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  Harmony;  most  of  the 
papers  were  good;  some  were  excellent.  and  p should  recom- 

In  Counterpoint  the  three-part  examples  w before  advancing  to  three 

mend  a thorough  mastery  of  Counterpoint  m two  parts,  before 

and  four-part  work. 
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Miss  Moore,  who  conducts  the  work  of  the  classes  in  Harmony,  History  and 
Form,  is  deserving  of  very  great  praise  for  the  admirable  results  in  these  important 
branches  of  musical  study. 

Practical  Piano  Teaching.— One  candidate  who  is  leaving  the  Institution  at 
the  end  of  the  present  year  gained  a teacher’s  certificate.  This  young  girl-student 
displayed  considerable  aptitude  for  imparting  knowledge  to  those  who  can  see  as 
well  as  to  blind  students. 

Musical  Dictation. — The  music  students  took  down,  in  point  print,  the  notes 
of  a four-part  song  dictated  by  the  Principal,  Mr.  H.  F.  Gardiner.  Nearly  all 
obtained  over  80  marks  for  this  work,  and  some  reached  the  maximum.  This  work 
was  done  with  remarkable  speed  and  accuracy.  This  species  of  dictation  (which 
proves  invaluable)  enables  the  student  to  acquire  a knowledge  and  repertoire  of 
national  melodies,  hymns,  songs  and  other  musical  compositions,  and  also  paves 
the  way  for  the  young  musical  composer  to  commit  his  ideas  to  paper. 

The  Choral  Class  is  making  good  progress  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Norman 
Andrews.  It  gave  me  much  pleasure  to  listen  to  several  part  songs  by  Benedict, 
Gounod  and  others.  The  whole  class  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  words  and  music 
of  these  compositions,  and  the  singing  evidently  gave  each  and  all  a keen  sense 
of  enjoyment  that  was  quite  infectious.  The  young  Tenors  and  Basses  possess  voices 
of  refined  quality,  the  Sopranos  and  Contraltos  were  good,  but  had  a slight  tendency 
to  use  their  chest  voices  too  much.  Of  their  intonation  and  clearness  of  enunciation 
I cannot  speak  too  highly,  and  the  method  of  breathing  that  prevails  is  distinctly 
good. 

Piano-tuning. — I was  much  interested  in  the  very  useful  and  important  work 
done  so  efficiently  in  Mr.  Usher’s  piano-tuning  department.  Indeed,  I had  prac- 
tical demonstration,  when  visiting  the  various  studios,  that  several  of  the  senior 
students  are  already  good  and  efficient  piano-tuners. 

Allow  me,  in  concluding  my  remarks,  to  congratulate  the  Ontario  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  on  the  loyalty  of  all  the  members  of  the  music  staff, 
as  well  as  on  the  ability  of  this  staff  to  carry  their  good  work  forward,  and  to  place 
the  work  of  this  department  on  the  high  plane  of  merit  which  it  is  rapidly  reaching. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

Yours  most  obediently, 


Albert  Ham,  Mus.  Doc.,  F.R.C.O. 


Toronto,  June  15th,  1912. 
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ONTARIO  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
STATISTICS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENOINO  31st  OCTOBER,  1912 


I. — Attendance 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Attendance  for  portion  of  year  ending  30th  September,  1872.. 

20 

14 

34“ 

“ 

for  year  ending  30th  September,  1873 

44 

24 

68 

“ 

1874 

66 

46 

112 

“ 

1875  

89 

50 

139 

“ 

1876 

84 

64 

148 

1877 

76 

72 

148 

187S 

91 

84 

175 

“ 

1879 

100 

100 

200 

«• 

1880 

105 

93 

198 

18S1 

103 

98 

201 

** 

1882 

94 

73 

167 

!• 

“ “ 1883 

88 

72 

160 

ii 

“ **  1884 

71 

69 

140 

1885 

86 

74 

160 

I. 

188(5 

93 

71 

164 

,« 

“ “ 1887 

93 

62 

155 

,i 

1888 

94 

62 

156 

|| 

••  “ 1889 

99 

68 

167 

,, 

1890 

95 

69 

164 

••  ••  1891 

91 

67 

158 

1892 

85 

70 

155 

••  ••  1893  

90 

64 

154 

“ •*  1894 

84 

66 

150 

“ ••  1895 

82 

68 

150 

1896 

72 

69 

141 

4, 

1897 

76 

73 

149 

,, 

1898 

74 

73 

147 

1899 

77 

71 

148 

1900 

77 

67 

144 

1901  

72 

66 

138 

1902 

68 

70 

138 

1903 

67 

64 

131 

1904 

68 

66 

134 

1905 

67 

74 

141 

1906 

71 

76 

147 

1907 

72 

72 

144 

i.  ••  1908  

71 

68 

139 

..  ••  1909 

72 

70 

142 

77 

67 

144 

..  ••  1911 

76 

61 

137 

1912 

69 

55 

124 

II. — Age  of  Pupils 


No.  ; 

— 

No. 

Eight  “ 

Eighteen  years 

Nineteen  “ 

12 

7 

9 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

124 

Twenty  

min"  “ 4 

Twenty-one  

Eleven  “ 1(1 

Twenty-two  

Twenty-three  

Twenty-four  

Twenty-five  _ 

l u Li  i teeu  • n 

Fifteen  " " 

Over  twenty-five  years  

j " 

4 I.B. 
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III.— Nationality  of  Parents 


No.  II  I No. 


American 4 

Canadian 02 

English  36 

Irish  5 

Italian  1 

Galician 1 

German 2 

Hungarian 1 


Swedish  

Russian  1 

Scotch 8 

Unknown 1 

Welsh  1 


Total 124 


IV. — Denomination  of  Parents 


No.  1 No, 


Christian  Science 1 

Baptist 7 

Disciples  1 

Episcopalian  38 

Methodist 32 

Presbyterian 19 

Roman  Catholic  17 


Salvationist 1 

Lutheran 3 

Jewish 1 

Greek  Catholic  1 

Unknown 2 

United  Brethren 1 


Total 124 


V. — Occupation  of  Parents 


No. 


Agents 2 

Bar-tender  1 

Barbers 2 

Butcher 1 

Cabinetmaker 1 

Carpenters 7 

Carter 1 

Caretaker 1 

Drayman 1 

Dairyman 1 

Electrician  1 

Engineers 1 4 

Farmers 25 

Firemen 3 

Fisherman I 1 

Gardeners  2 

Government  officer 1 

Fruiter 1 

Hackman  1 

Jeweller i 

Labourers 24 

Lawyer 1 


No. 


Manufacturers 4 

Machinists 3 

Mason 1 

Merchants  7 

Moulders 2 

Miner  1 

Painters 2 

Printer 1 

Plasterers  2 

Sheet  metal  worker 1 

Policemen  3 

Sailor  . l 

Shoemaker  1 

Railway  employees 4 

Stone  cutter 1 

Tailor  i 

Teamster l 

Tinsmith  1 

Warehouseman 1 

Unknown 3 


Total 124 
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\ I-  Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  during  the  official  year 
ending  31st  October,  1912 


County  or  City 


District  of  Algoma  . . . 
City  of  Belleville 

County  of  Brant 

City  of  Brantford 

County  of  Bruce 

“ Carleton  . . . 
“ Dufferin 
“ Durham 

Elgin 

“ Essex 

“ Glengarry  . 

“ Grey  

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimaud 
“ Hali  burton 

“ Hal  ton 

City  of  Hamilton  — 
County  of  Hastings  . 
“ Huron  . . . 

“ Kent 

“ Lambtou  . 
“ Leeds  .... 
“ Lanark . . . 

City  of  Loudon  

County  of  Middlesex 
District  of  Muskoka. 
District  of  Nipissing 
County  of  Norfolk  . . 


1 

1 

1 


1 


3 3 

1 .... 
3 3 

1 3 

3 2 

2 

1 ... 

1 ... 

...  1 


1 


3 County  or  City 


2 County  of  Northumberland 1 1 

Ontario  1 2 3 

1 City  of  Ottawa 6 5 11 

3 County  of  Oxford 12  4 0 

2 “ Perth l l 

1 City  of  Peterborough 1 1 

, . . County  of  Prince  Edward j 

1 “ Prescott 1 1 

“ Russell  2 2 

. . . City  of  St.  Catharines 1 1 

1 “ Stratford 1 1 

3 County  of  Simcoe j - 2 I 1 3 

1 “ Stormont 1 1 

. . . City  of  Toronto 10  8 18 

1 County  of  Victoria 1 ....  1 

Waterloo 1 1 

6 “ Welland 3 3 

1 “ Wellington 

6 “ Wentworth 1 1 

4 “ York  2 1 3 

5 District  of  Parry  Sound  1 1 

2 ‘Saskatchewan 4 1 5 

1 ‘Alberta 3 ....  3 

1 ‘Manitoba  -1  1 5 

1 ‘British  Columbia 2 2 

2 ^Quebec 1 I 1 

2 Total 69  I 55  1124 


• On  payment. 


VII.— Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening  of  the 
Institution  till  31st  October,  1912 


County  or  City 

Male 

Female 

Total 

s 

4 

12 

4 

1 

5 

9 

S 

17 

17 

12 

29 

9 

11 

20 

2 

2 

4 

2 

I 

3 

3 

3 

6 

4 

4 

8 

7 

6 

13 

14 

20 

34 

5 

3 

8 

8 

1 

9 

9 

2 

4 

10 

12 

22 

4 

3 

7 

County  or  City 

Male 

Female 

Total 

County  of  Haldimand 

Haliburton 

4 

1 

7 

5 

‘V 

9 

1 

10 

17 

21 

38 

0 

5 

11 

14 

13 

27 

7 

4 

11 

10 

8 

18 

20 

8 

28 

14 

4 

18 

4 

4 

8 

4 

1 

5 

3 

3 

6 

12 

10 

22 

7 

4 

11 

10 

13 

23 

County  oi  JViiuuieseA. 

District  of  Muskoka  

3 

3 

0 
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VII.— Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening  of  the 
Institution  till  31st  October,  1912— Continued 


a) 

■D 

County  or  City 

£ 

3 

ci 

-4-3 

County  or  City 

-3 

& 

'“J 

S 

E-i 

EH 

11 

10 

21 

County  of  Stormont 

5 

i 

0 

“ Northumberland  

6 

f) 

15 

City  of  Toronto 

08 

51 

119 

8 

11 

1!) 

County  of  Victoria 

(S 

2 

10 

24 

7 

31 

Waterloo 

12 

17 

8 

13 

21 

“ Welland 

11 

14 

9 

1 

3 

Wellington 

10 

8 

18 

5 

11) 

15 

10 

111 

20 

13 

5 

IS 

“ York 

21 

16 

87 

7 

2 

1) 

2 

9 

4 

4 

1 

(j 

8 

(i 

14 

10 

3 

8 

4 

4 

9 

9 

4 

5 

3 

2 

3 

2 

5 

3 

6 

Stratford 

3 

i 

4 

*United  States 

4 

i 

13 

1 1 

24 

541 

404 

945 

*0^  payment. 


VIII. — Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  receiv  ed  who  were  in  residence 

on  31st  October,  1912 


County  or  City 

Male 

o 

c3 

a 

<x> 

Total 

County  or  City 

Male 

Female 

Total 

District  of  Algorna 

City  of  Belleville 

1 

1 

County  of  Ontario 

1 

5 

2 

3 

10 

•> 

County  of  Brant 

1 

2 

1 

3 

9 

City  of  Brantford 

1 

“ of  Perth  

1 

T 

County  of  Bruce 

1 

T 

2 

City  of  Peterborough 

C’arleton 

i 

I 

Durham  

Elgin 

“ Essex  

1 

i 

Glengarry  

i 

i 

“ Grey 

1 

i 

2 

County  of  Simeoe 

1 

1 

2 

City  of  Guelph 

i 

i 

i 

14 

1 

County  of  Haliburton 

6 

City  of  Hamilton 

3 

3 

6 

1 

County  of  Victoria 

County  of  Hastings 

i 

1 

“ Huron 

3 

3 

3 

6 

3 

Welland 

Kent 

Lambton  

3 

2 

5 

1 

Leeds  

1 

i 

Lanark 

1 

i 

i 

i 

i 

3 

•> 

City  of  London 

1 

1 

County  of  Middlesex 

i 

i 

"i 

i 

District  of  Muskoka 

Nipissing 

9 

2 

Saskatchewan 

3 

i 

i 

Alberta  

City  of  Niagara  Falls 

County  of  Norfolk 

l 

i 

British  Columbia 

9 

9 

2 

9 

Northumberland 

l 

i 

Totals 

48 

49 

97 
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Ontario  Institution  for  the  Kducation  of  the  Blind,  Brantford, 
tenance  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  ,51st  October, 
preceding  year 


Ont.,  Canada.  Main- 
1012.  Compared  with 


31st  October,  1911 

31st  October,  1912 

Item 

Service 

Total  expendi- 
ture, 1911 

Yearly  cost. 
Average  116 

Weekly  cost 
Average 

Total  expendi- 
ture, 1912 

Yearly  cost 
Average  106 

Weekly  cost 
Average 

$ c. 

$ c. 

c.  mis. 

$ c. 

$ c. 

c.  mis. 

i 

Medicine  and  Medical  Comforts. . 

157  16 

1 36 

2.6 

137  49 

1 29 

2.n 

2 

Butchers’  Meat,  Fish  and  Fowl  . 

2,233  86 

19  42 

37.1 

2,081  05 

19  63 

37.7 

3 Flour,  Bread  and  Biscuits  

532  01 

4 58 

8.8 

536  45 

5 06 

9.7 

4 

Butter  and  Lard 

1,512  17 

13  04 

23.1 

1,540  99 

14  54 

26.1 

5 

general  Groceries 

1,331  40 

11  47 

22. 

1,672  03 

15  77 

33.3 

6 

Fruit  and  Vegetables 

221  83 

1 91 

3.6 

244  39 

2 31 

4.2 

7 

3edding,  Clothing  and  Shoes 

419  43 

3 44 

6.6 

275  35 

2 59 

4.9 

8 

Fuel — Wood,  Coal  and  Gas 

3,847  88 

33  17 

65.7 

*2,072  15 

19  55 

37.5 

9 

Light — Gas  and  Electric 

1,051  74 

9 14 

17.6 

962  25 

9 08 

17.4 

10 

Laundry— Soap  and  Cleaning 

449  91 

3 87 

7.4 

318  49 

3 00 

5.7 

11 

Furniture  and  Furnishings 

454  22 

3 92 

7.5 

471  30 

4 44 

8.5 

12 

Farm  and  Garden  — Feed  and 
Fodder 

656  98 

5 66 

10.9 

795  06 

7 50 

14.4 

13 

Repairs  and  Alterations 

1,198  41 

10  30 

19.8 

991  21 

9 35 

17.9 

14 

Advertising,  Printing,  Stationery. 

518  51 

4 47 

8.6 

445  11 

4 19 

8.0 

15 

Books,  Apparatus  and  Appliances 

1,106  64 

9 54 

18.5 

1,026  33 

9 68 

18.6 

16 

Miscellaneous — Unenumerated. . . 

1,251  47 

10  78 

20.7 

1,330  05 

12  55 

24.1 

17 

Pupils’  Sittings  at  Church 

200  00 

172 

3.3 

200  ()( 

1 88 

3.6 

18 

Rent  of  Hydrants 

160  01 

1 37 

2.6 

160  60 

1 51 

2.8 

19 

Water  Supply 

426  61 

3 67 

7. 

478  54 

4 51 

8.9 

20 

Salaries  and  Wages 

22,801  9t 

1 1 96  5( 

336.4 

23,011  72 

217  09 

417.4 

21 

Supplementary — 

Repairing  Pianos  and  Organs.. 
Hardware,  etc 

Workshops— Willow  Dept...... 

“ Sloyd  & Hammock  llept. 

96  0< 
162  H 
172  0' 

81 

2 21 
1 4f 

1.7 
4.3 

2.8 

146  91 
182  12 
675  45 

1 48 
1 71 
6 31 

2.8 

3.3 

12.1 

41,217  2 

jjaBB  3 

1 683.1 

39,755  4? 

375  05'  721.2 

, ‘ , Certified. 

♦Coal  contract  not  completed.  w N>  HOSSIE, 

31st  October,  1912.  Bursar. 


